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A SILK -SPINNER’S ROMANCE. 


By HENRY 


JIEWED from the meadows on the 
V left bank of the Rhone, the 
straggling village of St. Maurice is by 
no means picturesque. It is the upper 
village that is seen from this position— 
a cluster of ill- kept, crumbling old 
houses, whose squalor is only to be 
matched by that of the newer houses— 
miserable little brick boxes whose occu- 
pants are employed either in the fields or 
in one of the two silk-spinning factories, 
whose tall chimneys serve as landmarks to 
the country for miles round. 


Of these factories the larger and more 


modern is the property of Jean Raboul, 


whose brother Jules owns a small farm 
about two miles distant from the village. 
Jean, being a younger son, had inherited 
at his father’s death a sum of money 
equivalent to the farm (in which manner 
the peasant proprietors of France manage 
to hand down their land intact)—namely, 
about four thousand pounds. With this 
money he had started his business, and, 
whereas Jules was still a small farmer,* 
Jean was in a fair way to become one of 
the richest men in all St. Maurice. His 
factory, along, narrow building, nearly all 
windows, looked from the distance like a 
miniature Crystal Palace, while the hum- 
ming of his two hundred odd spinning- 
wheels gave one the idea that the place 
had been invaded by a swarm of bees. It 
was music to the ears of Jean Raboul, a 
constant reminder of the fact that, at the 
carly age of thirty, he was one of the most 
considerable men of his village—likely, 
indeed, very shortly to become its Mayor. 
He was a happy man was Jean, the only 
important possession he lacked being a 
wife ; and this, considering the efforts. of 
all the mothers in St. Maurice with eligible 


* Farmer, more correctly propriétaire—|and- 
owner, a man who works his own land. The word 
fermier retains in French its older and more exact 
sense—a man to whom land is farmed out. This 
class is rapidly disappearing in France. 
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daughters, was entirely his own fault. But 
Jean was so “ difficult,” so hard to please. 
The biggest do/s, the best connections in 
all Dréme had been submitted for his 
approval, but still he remained a bachelor. 
“* Bon enfant,” too, for all that. But that 
Jean Raboul, whose forebears had all dis- 
played such creditable astuteness in pick- 
ing up dofs and good connections, should 
neglect the tradition of his family and the 
good old custom of the district grievously 
annoyed St. Maurice. It was the only bad 
mark it had against him; but it was a 
serious one. 

A glance at his factory on an afternoon 
of June 188- may throw a little light on 
the problem of St. Maurice. In a large 
room, running the whole length of the 
building, two hundred spinning-wheels, 
attended by the same number of girls, 
are ranged in two rows. Each girl has 
her wheel—worked by electricity, for Jean 
Raboul is very much up to date—an iron 
bowl of constantly boiling water, into 
which she throws the cocoons whose silk 
she is about to spin; a basin of cold water, 
into which to dip her fingers after the 
rigours of the iron bowl; a heap of 
cocoons, and, finally, an écoubette, a little 
bunch of heath with which the cocoons 
are picked up. It is a busy scene, for to 
every ten girls an older woman is appointed 
superintendent: there must be no in- 
attention, no laughing or chattering, for 
so fine is the silk that, with the least care- 
lessness of handling, it will snap. And 
here these girls work from five o’clock in 
the morning till seven at night. The heat 
of the open country is bad enough—to be 
moderate, say ninety-five degrees in the 
shade—but in the factory it is something 
appalling ; and, added to this, there is the 
monotonous hum of the wheels, the steam 
of the boiling water, and, above all, the 
almost overpowering stench of the chrys- 
alides. And yet some of the girls look 
healthy enough; but these are they who. 


oe 
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live in the neighbourhood—their morning 
and evening walk serves as a corrective to 
the confinement of the day. ‘The others— 


girls who come from Ardéche or from /a 


. 

IN HER SIMPLE COTTON SKIRT AND BODICE, 
SLEEVES CUT SHORT AT THE ELBOW, AND 
BARE HEAD, AGNES PASSED THROUGH THE 
LONG STREET TO THE LOWER VILLAGE, 


Plaine, and sleep in one large dormitory on 
the top floor of the factory—are very wan 
and unhealthy. The usual ty 
medium height and figure, black hair, 
brown eyes, and dark, clear complexion ; 
while their hands, almost without exception, 
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are beautiful to a degree—slender, pink- 
white, and with long, tapering fingers. 
This comes of the delicate nature of their 
work — constantly handling the light 
cocoons and dipping their fingers in hot 
and cold water. 

Before one of these wheels on the after- 
noon of which I speak, sat Agnés Man- 
daron. She came from /a plaine, and the 
confinement of a year in the factory had 
lent her beauty the rather mournful charm 
of frailty. Her figure had all the grace 
of the typical Provencal woman—well pro- 
portioned, slender without being meagre, 
and carried with a simple dignity that 
would become a lady of high lineage. ‘To 
her the other girls but rarely spoke, and, 
when she paused in her work, the super- 
intendent would discreetly look away. For 
Agnés was privileged: she refused to 
admit it; indeed, she imagined that her 
life was exactly the same as that of the 
other girls. But it was not so, for / 
patron, Jean Raboul, had noticed her. 
One day, walking through the factory, he 
had been suddenly brought to a standstill, 
and, after a momentary pause—he imagined 
it to be so long !—had coloured up angrily 
and passed along. He had Agnés 
for the first time. 

When next he met her he was very self- 
** You look unwell, Mandaron,” 
he said. ‘Take a little walk sometimes ; 
get some fresh air.” Again he blushed, 
and stammered, and left her. 

What could /e fa/ronmean? Agnés was 
very timid, and, fearful of losing her three 
sous an hour, did not take advantage of his 
kind offer. Still, although she sat at her 
wheel all day long with the others, she 
was not compelled to work very hard ; she 
was a proftigée of le patron 

The other girls very naturally detested 
Agnés Mandaron, and none more cordially 
than the Ardéchoises—the squat, rather 
plain girls who came from the province of 
Ardéche, on the other side of the Rhone. 
But, perhaps, she had no more bitter 
enemies than old Pierre Tresse, the house- 
keeper, and Martha, his wife, who cooked 
the meals of such girls as lived in the 
factory. They, too, were from Ardéche, a 
miserly, ill-tempered couple—the man 
bullied by his wife, and he, in his turn, 
bullying everyone over whom he had the 
slightest authority. Why should they give 
this Agnés Mandaron better meals than 
the others had? Why should they give 
this factory girl the fruit that /e pa/ron 
sent for her every Saturday? The bold, 
cunning creature! she knew what she was 
about with her soft, quiet, pussy - cat 


seen 


possessed. 
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manners! Ze pa/ron sent his fruit, and 
paid the extra charge for dining Mandaron 
at the Tresses’ table, but Agnés knew 
nothing about it. Is it any wonder, 
then, that Pierre and his wife hated the 
girl ? 

‘Oh! but the heat!” sighed Agnés. 

It was not so much the heat that affected 
her as the noise and the sickly smell. 
With a sudden, bold determination, she 
rose from her stool and approached the 
superintendent. 

‘ Blache,” she said, ‘I am going out.” 

“Tt is understood,” answered the woman 
discree tly. 

Agnés passed quietly between the two 
lines of busy girls, and, as she went, they 
glanced at one another with much mean- 
ing. ‘Now it begins,” whispered a low- 
browed Ardéchoise. ‘She will meet 4 
patron, and then, in a little time, it is 
finished!” She smiled with malicious 
satisfaction and continued her work. 

Agnés met Pierre Tresse at the door. 

‘““Hegh! Mandaron, and now?” he 
queried, in a sneering tone. 

“T am going out,” answered the girl. 
* You may tell /e patron if you like,” she 
added, with a sudden inspiration, and 
Pierre was afraid to say another word. 

““Saucy bird!” he mutte re de .. “ET 


pluck her feathers for her yet !’ 
In her simple cotton skirt and bodice, 


sleeves cut short at the elbow, and bare 
head, Agnés passed through the long 
street to the lower village, walking when 
possible in the shade. It was like a 
deserted village: all the green shutters 
were the men in the fields, the 
children at school, and only a few women— 
the most confirmed gossips—sat in their 
doorways, pretending to knit while they 
exchanged scandal across the street. The 
passing of Agnés afforded them excellent 
matter for talk ; it was Mandaron, the little 
minx who had impudently set her cap at 
le patron. Tresse had told the goodman 
about it the other night. And why was 
she walking in the direction of the lower 
village 2? Ho! but it was so simple! Had 
not /e patron gone that way ? 

Agnes had spent a sou on cherries as 
she passed through the market, and these 
she meant to eat when she got out into 
the country. How beautiful was her 
freedom! How cheery the long, thin 
scream of the swarming grasshoppers! 
And the big blue sky, the burdened fruit- 
trees, the ripening corn, the brown gleam 
of the gentle Lisier as it crept along to 
join the Rhone— ah! to be always free to 
enjoy it! But no; she must be content 
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with what /e don Dieu had arranged; she 
must stop in the factory for three sous an 
hour, in order to help the poor widowed 
mother on /a plaine. It was foolish to 
hope—foolish, nay, wrong of her to have 
come out at all. But she would enjoy just 
this one afternoon, and then go back and 
work bravely, and—try not to think. And 
some day, should /e bon Dieu so decide, 
she might return to /a plaine and marry 
Antoine. A brave lad, Antoine. Agnés 
thought she could love him—if her mother 
should wish it. 

She had come to the end of the village, 
and stood looking at a large, new house, 
upon which a few men were still at work. 
What a wonderful palace it was to Agnés— 
a great hall-door, garden in front, carriage- 
drive, and two broad, cast-iron gates— 
what great man was to inhabit this para- 
dise ? She sighed as she passed into the 
little wood of acacia-trees that ran along 
the side of the mansion, and, finding a 
cool spot, sat down to eat her cherries. 

The new house was the property of 
Jean Raboul, and he himself had that 
afternoon come down from the factory 
to superintend its completion before the 
furnishers came from Lyons to fit it up 
for him. He was standing at one of its 
front windows, meditating rather gloomily. 
A big house, he thought, a fine house— 
for whom ? For Jean Raboul, the farmer’s 
son! What does 42 want with such a 
house ? He must take a wife, I suppose— 
Marie Coutelle, perhaps. She has not 
such a big dof as Thérése Martin, the 
grocers daughter, but also she does not 
frighten me with long words and languish- 
ing airs. Besides, she is a nice little 
thing—assez jolie. At this moment Agnés 
passed, and his heart confessed what his 
head had feared—he loved her! 

Slowly he left the house, and slowly, as 
though against his better judgment, he 
walked round into the little acacia-wood 
and met the girl. 

“Hola, little one, 
walk!” 

He blustered, as men will, to hide his 
nervousness, and only succeeded in 
frightening Agnés. 

She leapt to her feet, very white. 

** Yes, Monsieur,” she said. 

“That’s right, that’s right.” 

What was he to say? What to do? 
He was not the ready gallant of modern 
French novels. He was little more than 
a peasant—shrewd, healthy, and coming 
from a stock that had always lived tem- 
perate, orderly lives. He stood, rather 
sheepishly looking at the girl, whose eyes 
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were cast down. Agnés was the first to 
break the silence. 
‘**T must go back to work,” she said. 
‘**No, don’t go!” he almost pleaded, 
and she stayed. She was to come out 
whenever she pleased, he told her, giving 
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AGNES HAD SPENT A SOL 


ON CHERRIES 
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her to understand, as delicately as he 


could, that it would make no difference to 
her earnings. 

Agnés, still looking down, thanked him 
as well as she knew how. 

“Av! you must come out more,” he 


AS SHE PASSED THROUGH THE MARKET. 
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repeated warmly, as though it was a matter 
that affected him personally. ‘“ For see” 
he pinched her cheek nervously—*‘ see 
what a white little face it is!” 

Phen for the first time Agnés looked up, 
the rich blood mantling her cheeks, and 
her fine eyes big with mingled fear and 
astonishment. She let fall her cherries, 
and, with one arm supporting her as she 
le aned against a tree, she covered her eyes 
with her disengaged hand and burst into 
tears. She was afraid. 

The heart of Jean Raboul smote at his 
ribs, the blood rushed to his honest face, 
and—oh ! he had meant to be so circum- 
spect, so careful ! 

** Aonés! Agnés!” he cried ; 
me! Itis that I ci thee!” . 

It was not easy to reassure the girl, yet 
she submitted—as how could she do other- 
wise with her rich employer ?—while, 
taking her handkerchief, he wiped the 
tears from her face and playfully fed her 
with cherries. Did she love him ? 

‘ Please leave me now,” she begged. 

Then she must tell him on the morrow. 
** You will come,” he persisted ; “ you wi// 
come,” and, overborne by his pleading, 
she gave e her consent. 


Honest Jean Raboul kissed her hand 
with timid respect, and marched away, a 


happy lover and a distracted man of busi- 
ness. He loved Agnés—there was no 
<loubt about that—‘ to all eternity!” But 
his marriage ought to be conducted on 
strictly business principles; and what 
would St. Maurice say if he took for a 
wife a common fileuse, a factory girl with 
no money and no connections? It was 
dreadful to think of! But—he loved 
Agnés. 

And Agnés—what was she thinking ? 
What was she feeling? It was incred- 
ible, this declaration of / patron. But 
what if it were sincere, honest! What a 
vista of undreamed-of happiness it opened 
up—the dear mother in comfort for the 
rest of her life, her brothers well found in 
work, and she herself mistress of the 
splendid mansion! But it was impossible. 
Back and forwards swung her thoughts— 
from hope to fear, from confidence to mis- 
trust. How beautiful it would be! No, 
it was danger that threatened. Le patron 
was a “‘ solid man”; one could trust him. 
No; it was absurd to think it. Had he 
gone to her mother and said: “ Will you 
marry your daughter to me?” then she 
might ‘have credited the wonder - story. 
But to come to her professing love—it was 
unheard of, inconvenable, “ improper.” 

Does the English reader understand ? 


” 
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Among the French people, especially in 
the provinces, love-making, courtship, as 
we understand it, is an unknown thing. 
Rich or poor, all families—who “ respect 
themselves” — keep their young people 
rigorously apart, arrange their marriages 
for them, and the engaged couples are 
never by any chance left alone together 
before they are married. With a mere 
factory girl, however, you would hardly 
expect such considerations to bear weight, 
and, as a general rule, they would not. 
The fileuses are careless, gay, saucy, and, 
more often than not, frivolous and easy of 
conduct. But Agnés Mandaron was the 
daughter of an impoverished farmer ; she 
had been carefully brought up and the 
irregularity of Jean Raboul, in talking to 
her of love, frightened her. 

She sat and sobbed beneath the acacias, 
no longer delighting in the cool shade, 
the deep blue sky, or the merry screaming 
of the grasshoppers. A great fear was on 
her; she would have to leave St. Maurice 
and go home to the poor mother, who, 
even with the help of her daughter's 
scanty earnings, found it hard enough to 
feed her fatherless young ones. But she 
would have to go; there was no help for 
it. Le bon Dieu would do—what He would. 

In this bitter mood she sat, almost 
stupefied with long brooding, until, all of 
a sudden, she looked up, and lo! the 
moon, a fine crescent, as it were, clean 
cut in burnished silver and laid on the 
indigo-blue of the evening sky; and 
overhead a nightingale was singing—why 
had she not heard it before ? She listened 
with straining attention, and, slowly and 
imperceptibly, the long low sweetness of 
the song wrought upon her sensitive 
nature, and love, deep, passionate, and 
sincere, sprang up in her breast for the 
man who had so tenderly said, ‘“‘I love 
thee, Agnés!” ‘“‘ Afraid of me!” he had 
cried. ‘“‘No, a thousand times no!” 
She remembered his open, honest eves, 
his bashful respect, and she cried shame 
on herself for the 
picions. 

Lightly she made her way back to the 
factory; she would be happy yet. 

“ Good evening, Mademoiselle,” said 
Tresse, bowing to her with mock courtesy 
as she entered the factory. 

“Get into your sack, my good 
Ardéchois !” returned the girl lightly. 

Now Pierre Tresse had once threatened 
to become a drunkard—a very rare thing 
in France—and from this danger he had 
been delivered by his wife. She caught 
him one night when he was intoxicated, 


meanness of her sus- 
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‘AGNES! AGNES!” HI 
and, tying him up firmly in a sack, beat 
him until he was sober, and then again, 
until he swore a most solemn oath to 
abjure Icohol tor the rest ol his life. 
After this event any reference to a sack 
was construed by Tresse into an insult. 
And for this fi/euse so to insult him! He 
cursed her under his breath—her 
fidence warned him that open hostility 


con- 


would be dangerous—and swore that, as 


sure as his name 
would be 
hussy. 


was Pierre Tresse, he 
revenged on the impudent 
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On the following day the two lovers 
met beneath the acacias, and Jean Raboul, 
who had passed a restless night, counting 
the cost of marrying a poor girl, found 
certainty, at least for the time, in the 
delight of his sweetheart’s embrace. She 
loved him; they were happy; but let 
them, said Jean, talk like practical, 
sensible people. Agnés trembled—what 
was coming ? 

“You trust me ?” he cried reproachfully. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, again repent- 
ing of her mistrust. 
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He put the position of affairs clearly 
before her: she was a poor fileuse, he— 
le patron! Before they could be married 
there would be much opposition to over- 
come. In the first place he had to 
conquer his mother and brother, for it was 
with them at the farm that Agnés must 
live for some time before the marriage. 
He would begin the fight at once; it 
might be some time in the gaining, but 
that he would eventually beat down all 
dissent he had no doubt. Agnés was to 
trust him. Let the worst come to the 
worst, and, in spite of them all, he would 
marry her; he was rich, independent. 
But—he spoke it seriously—one does not 
lightly disobey the “‘ good mother.” This 
is one of the most beautiful features of 
family life in France: the mother is queen 
of the family, and to act counter to her 
wishes is, even with a middle-aged man, a 
very serious thing. 

Agnés returned sincerity for sincerity, 
assured Jean of her love, and gave him a 
full account of herself, her mother and 
family. The latter were immediately made 
sensible of some benevolent power acting 
for their comfort, but Agnés, to all appear- 
ance, remained a simple fi/euse. 

But now the lovers met almost every 
dav, and Tresse, who never forgot an 
injury, soon found out their trysting-place. 
And one day Jean proudly took Agnés 
over his new house—now in process of 
furnishing — and happily they wandered 
from room to room; this was for a 
boudgir, that for Agnés’s drawing-room, 
and that other for Jean’s smoking-room— 
he promised to sit in it if Agnés would 
come Everything was arranged, 
settled, and they made themselves merry— 
over the future ! 

rhe following day was the twenty-third 
of June—a memorable day in Jean 
Raboul’s calendar. The evening was the 
Eve of St. John, when, to commemorate 
a-rising against Julius Cesar, the signal 
for which was a series of beacons, bonfires 
are lit up all over the South of France, and 
the night is spent in dancing and singing. 
When the fires—sometimes as high as the 
houses—have burned down, all the country 
folk, old and young, dance round the red- 
hot ashes, after which the young men, 
followed by the girls, try to jump over 
them. To achieve this without disturb- 
ing the ashes is considered an omen of 
great good luck—certainly that the jumper 
will be married within the year; while 


too. 


those who are afraid to jump walk across 
the ashes—a much safer process, and one 
which also averts much evil. 
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In the afternoon Jean and Agnés met 
as usual, and he told her that in the 
evening—of course, he was going home to 
the farm—he intended to jump their bon- 
fire, and afterwards to attack his brother 
on the subject of his marriage. Up to 
now Jules had resisted him, laughed at 
him; but Jean would brook no further 
opposition. It was to be thus: “ Jules, 
you are my elder brother, and I respect 
your counsel. Take Agnés Mandaron into 
your house, make your women treat her 
well, learn what she is, and tell me your 
judgment. If, putting aside all considera- 
tions of money and position, you do not 
find her worthy to be my wife, I will listen 
to what you have to say. But, mind, no 
considerations of money or position. Do 
this for me, and we remain good friends. 
Refuse to do it, and we go our different 
ways ; it will be good-bye.” ‘This he had 
determined to do, and, to hear the result 
of the conference, he begged Agnés to 
meet him at midnight by the Devil’s 
Tower, an old ruin on the banks of the 
Rhone. There was no fear of their being 
observed, for, although very few of the 
villagers would go to bed that night, no 
one ever went near the old tower after 
dark. He didnot tell her that it was 
supposed to be haunted, and she readily 
promised to meet him. 

““ Whether my news be good or bad,” 
he said, “‘ you know I shall always love 
you,” the kind of speech which, in a lover, 
is nothing more than a veiled request to 
be made free of the loved one’s lips. 

Agnés kissed her honest Jean, and 
praised him until he almost began to 
believe there was something unusually 
noble and fine about him—a dangerous 
suspicion to harbour. 

““Are you not giving up too much for 
poor me ?” asked the girl with desperate 
generosity. ‘“‘Send me away, and marry 
some rich lady—as you ought to do.” 

As he ought to do! Why, just so—in 
the light of a duty—had he once looked 
on his marriage with some rich girl; a 
duty that he, Jean Raboul, future Mayor of 
St. Maurice, owed to society ! He did not 
look at Agnes for a few moments ; he was 
thinking—uncomfortably. When he turned 
to her there were tears in her eyes, so 
sensitive she was. 

“* Send me away, Jean!” 

“‘Never,” he cried, subdued by her 
beauty. ‘‘ Never! Little one,” he added 
seriously, “‘ dost thou know that, unless he 
marries Agnés Mandaron, Jean Raboul 
will be an unhappy man for the rest of his 
life 7 Dost know this 7” 
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JEAN WAS TRUE TO HIS WORD, AND, DESPITE HIS COMFORTABLE FIGURE AND THE WIDTH uF THE 
BONFIRE, MANAGED TO LEAP ACROSS IT WITHOUT TOUCHING A CINDER, 
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‘Dear, dear Jean!—I only thought of 

your happiness.” 
' “We will think of it togeiher then,” 
said he, with that happy smile that always 
made Agnés think he looked like a big, 
good-natured boy. 

Renewing their engagement to meet at 
midnight, they parted, and Pierre Tresse, 
who had lain concealed behind a ne igh- 
bouring laurel-bush, took the shortest cut 
across the fields to the farm of Jules 
Raboul. 

It was no flattering portrait of Agnés 
that Pierre drew, and farmer Raboul 
listened to his tale in angry silence. The 
dirty old Ardéchois—what did he mean by 
spying on his betters ? 

‘Well, Monsieur Tresse,” he sneered, 
“is it necessary, think you, to come and 
tell me of my own family affairs?” He 


turned on his heel to leave the discon- 
certed tale-bearer, and Tresse, vicious and 
desperate, ventured a parting shot. 

= They meet at midnight at the Devil’s 
> he called. 
’ asked the farmer, turning 


Tower,’ 
. To-night 2’ ? 
abruptly. 
oe Yes. ~ 
Jules Raboul scornfully tossed the man 
a franc and bade him vanish. “ Midnight 
at the Devil’s Tower,” he muttered. ‘‘ Ah! 
we shall see!” 
Jean was true to his word, and, despite 


his comfortable figure and the width of 


the bonfire, managed to leap across it 
without touching a cinder. 

‘*So I am to be married this year,” he 
said, when the family party had gathered 
in the farm kitchen. And he tried to lead 
up the talk to his relations with Agnés. 

The farmer, leaning back in his big 
chair, threw out a hand: ‘‘ Grant us a 
little peace,” he begged. ‘We'll talk 
business later.” 

Jean, uncomfortable and irresolute, stood 
while the others sat. ‘There was talking to 
dlo—always a difficult matter—let them get 
it Over at once. 

** Sit down 
Jules; but still Jean stood, a note of discord 
in the quiet room. 

“Zou!  Assestas- vous, Jean!” Sit 
down, Jean!) cried his mother in the 
patois he had not yet forgotten to love ; 
and Jean sat down. He glanced at the 
clock, and, judging that’ he still had plenty 
of time, was silent. 

Jules had put the clock back half an hour. 

The farmer talked of his crops, of prices, 
and of how fearfully difficult it was to make 
both ends meet; and the two women, 
sympathising, punctuated his excited 


,’ begged Uranie, the wife of 
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monologue with constant exclamations of 
““ Tant pis!” and “* Pecaire!” And Jean 
looked about him sadly, almost with 
good-bye eyes, at all the simple, solid, 
old-fashioned furniture that he knew and 
loved 30 well. For twenty years this farm 
had been his home, and this smoke- 
blackened kitchen the scene of how many 
a family joy and sorrow! Could he bear 
not to see it again—to know that the good 
mother was still sitting in the old chimney- 
corner and he might not come and sit 
opposite her to listen to her kind, wise 
words? Could he bear /ha#? His heart 
said No. And when next the bright 
copper caldrons were turned over (when 
there is death in the house) and he not 
there to hear his mother’s last words! 
No, he could not bear it. But surely his 
mother would approve of Agnés. She was 
poor—yes ; but then—how beautiful! how 
good! And he loved her—he must love 
her! But—his mother! ‘The suspense 
was intolerable. 

““Mother!” he suddenly interrupted, 
‘“*T must speak. Has Jules told you of my 
love for Agnés Mandaron ?” 

** He has,” said the old woman with a’ 
tremulous voice. 

The farmer leaned forward, dropping 
his fist heavily on the table, his solid, clean- 
shaven face, already deeply bronzed, 
flushing to a still deeper hue as he re- 
membered how he had touched up Tresse’s 
account of the girl, his dark eyes con- 
tracting beneath his shaggy eyebrows, and 
the angry blood swelling the thick veins 
all over his closely cropped black he ad. 

“Jean,” he said, in a thick voice, ‘I’m 
surprised that you insist on this folly. You 
are a rich man, and I only a poor farmer ; 
but I am head of the family now, and if 
the Rabouls are to be leal to their kin, you 
will listen to the advice of your brother 
and the wishes of the good mother. Is 
it, think you, because the Rabouls have 
made wives of the first pretty girl that 
took their fancy that / now hold a farm of 
my own and you are the richest spinner 
in the district? No; the Rabouls have 
worked hard and married wisely. You 
say you are rich and can afford to go with- 
out a dof. ‘That may be, but you cannot 
marry a factory girl without lowe ring, not 
only yourself, but your relations as well. 
Besides, if you remember the customs of 
our family—how we have always worked 
together and held together—you must 
know that you do nothing for yourself 
alone. Whether you stop at Mayor of 
St. Maurice or whether you become Presi- 
dent of the Republic, it is a matter affecting 
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not only you but me, but my wife, but my 
children—and your mother. A hundred 
years ago the Rabouls were farm labourers, 
now—you see where we are. And—I 
swear it!—there is no position they may 
not reach if they stick together, work 
together as they always have done. 
Jean !”—the farmer held out his hand— 
** will you be the first to forget the family ? 
the first to despise the advice of the good 
mother ?” 

It was a clever speech for the peasant 
farmer, its peroration short but effective, 
and it touched Jean in a soft spot—his 
love for his mother. 

**No,” he said, ‘I will not despise the 


advice of my mother.” He rose and 


THE 


put an arm round 

the old woman. 

‘“‘ Mother, say that 

you will see her ?” 
he begged. I am sure you would love 
her—if oniy for my sake.” 

Still the old woman only shook her 
head sadly. Poor Jean was deceived ; the 
girl—had not Jules said so?—was an 
impudent, designing baggage. Besides, a 
fileuse! Were not these factory girls 
notoriously the worst characters in every 
village in the South of France? No; 
Jean must be wise. ‘Give the girl a little 
present and send her away,” said his 
mother. 

To talk further would have been 
useless, and Jean knew it. He sat 
watching the clock; at half-past eleven 
he would be off. And then—well, he 
would see. 

When the 
Jules 


“cc 


clock pointed to eleven, 
bade his brother good-night— 
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he had to be up at five the next morn- 
ing and must get to bed. Uranie would 
sit up with Jean if he cared to watch any 
longer. 

The farmer went up to his bed-room, 
softly opened the window, and, using a 
ladder he had provided for the occasion, 
climbed down into the stable-yard. His 
horse was ready saddled, and, after leading 
it for some distance in order not to attract 
attention at the farm, he mounted and 


rode rapidly to the Devil’s Tower. This is 
supposed to be the remains of an old 
Roman fortification, but it has doubtless 
been many times repaired and restored. At 
present there is nothing left of it but a 
round tower, about 30 ft. in height, and 
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filled up with earth, to the top of which a 
broken-down wall forms a fairly easy 
means of ascent. 

Jules dismounted and tethered his horse 
toatree. Then, making sure that no one 
was about, he climbed to the top of the 
tower and waited. Beneath him flowed 
the Rhone. 

Presently he heard a footstep ; was it 
she? Yes; the moon slipped from behind 
a cloud and revealed her—confidence in 
her sweet face, hope in the buoyancy of 
her graceful figure, and—how beautiful ! — 
crimson pomegranate flowers glowing rich 
against the black of her heavy hair, her 
lips but lightly meeting, and in her eyes 
that look of expectant joy a girl dare show 
to none but her lover. Jules almost 
repented of his purpose, but—no, it was 
sorcery! Who was this strange girl, that 
she should drag down the rapidly ascend- 
ing House of Raboul? Let her be 
beautiful as Sin, she must go! He 
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concealed himself on the tower as best 
he could and called— 

=a Agnés! 7 His voice 
exactly like his brother’s. 

‘‘ Jean!” came the happy answer. 

“Come up here.” 

“Oh, Jean! Cruel! I can’t come.” 

‘*Come up here, Agnés.” 

‘‘Then help me; give me your hand.” 

Give her his hand! No; she must not 
see him yet. 

‘** Don’t be silly, Agnés. It’s quite easy 
to get up.” 

‘““Ho! Monsieur Jean! I will come, 
and”—she was climbing up the wall— 
‘‘and teach you”—she was nearly at the 
top—‘‘to give me your hand when 
Oh!” She saw him, screamed, 
tottered. 

Jules started forward, clutching at the 
girl, but he was too late. A piece of her 
skirt came away in his hand, and she fell 
with a thud to the brick floor at the foot 
of the tower. 

* * % * 

When next the sun peeped over the Alps, 
this sight, among others, met his view: 
At the foot of an old tower on the bank 
of the Rhone a beautiful young girl—dead ! 


was almost 


and 
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Jean Raboul, haggard with grief, kneeling 
at her side; and sitting on the wall hard 
by, Jules, his brother, his head in his 
hands. 

“Jean,” said the farmer, “can you ever 
forgive me? I only meant to frighten 
her—to give her some money and frighten 
her away. Oh, Jean — Jean! I am a 
murderer ! ” 

The case of the farmer was harder even 
than that of his brother. 

“‘ Jules,” said Jean, rising and taking 
the other’s hand, “it is God’s will.” And 
then, with the resigned fatalism of the 
French peasant, “‘ It was to be!” 

Jean Raboul is not yet President of the 
French Republic, but his wife, who adores 
him—her maiden name was Marie Cou- 
telle—thinks that the country cannot much 
longer do without his rule. But, with all 
his commercial and _ political success, 
Agnés Mandaron is not forgotten. In his 
own hand Jean Raboul sends a letter and 
a hundred francs once every three months 
to her widowed mother. His own mother 
is very happy: “her Jean—is he not won- 
derful? He makes the family march!” 

And it is something, thinks Jean, that 
the good mother is happy. 
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NE evening in May, fifty-four years 
() ago, playgoing London trooped 
out to Drury Lane, for Mrs. Keeley and 
her husband were taking a benefit—the 
only one they took in town. A triple bill 
was presented, the first item being ‘* The 
Provoked Husband”; nowadays it would 
be his spouse on whom the dramatic 
interest would 
centre. ‘There are 
seven characters 
in the comedy— 
four men, and the 
rest women. The 
men — Macready, 

Phelps, Compton, 
and Keeley— 
have’ long since 
vanished; but 
until almost the 
close of last year 
all the three ladies 
who supported 
them were alive— 
MissHelenFaucit, 
Mrs. Keeley, and 
Mrs. Stirling. <A 
brilliant trio they 
were, too, each in 
her own special 
way; and they 
were linked to- 
gether at different 
points of their 
careers just 
they were in this 
long-forgotten 
cast. Mrs. Keeley, 
the eldest of the three, remains with us, hale 
and hearty, and only the other month cele- 
brated her ninetieth birthday on the stage 
of the Lyceum, where she made her first 
appearance seventy years before. Miss 
l‘aucit, the youngest of the three, long since 
became Lady Martin, and only that most 
babb ling of all the “old play- 
yoer,” can speak with any authority on 
her stage achievements. Mrs. Stirling 
late in the day followed the steps of Miss 
Faucit in matrimony by becoming “my 
lady,” just as she had succeeded her in 
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different parts long, long ago, when both 
of them were leading ladies of distinction. 
But now the three no longer remain with 
us, for just as last year was vanishing Mrs. 
Stirling, who had become Lady Gregory, 
passed away (Dec. 28), and thus another 
link with a bygone day has been snapped. 

Stage-land is indeed a strange land. 
The majority of 
its inhabitants 
bear the impress 
of youth, al- 
though, as Hazlitt 
once said, we 
would give them 
immortality if we 
could. When they 
lose that prerog- 
ative, how many 
of them fade into 
a dusky back- 
ground, where 
they play insig- 
nificant parts or 
cease altogether 
to charm that 
public which casts. 
longing eyes on 
the footlights! 
Old age seems out 
of place in the 
theatre. Fashion 
and fancy undergo 
such rapid trans- 
formations that 
the heroes of 
yesterday become 
mere names to- 
day, and reputations that once were great 
drift into shadowy reminiscence, for the 
actor’s art vanishes with him. Mr. Henley 
has said all this, sadly enough, in his 
** Ballade of Dead Actors” 


Where are the passions they essayed, 
And where the tears they made to flow ? 
Where the wild humours they portrayed 
For laughing worlds to see and: know ? 
Othello’s wrath and Juliet’s woe? 
Sir Peter’s whims and Timon’s gall, 
And Millamant and Romeo ?— 
Into the night go one and all. 


1836. 
1.R.A. (1800-72). 


While all this is true, it is equally certain 
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that those players of distinction who sur- 
vive the period of their popularity are 
remembered by the public they have 
pleased, even by successive generations 
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From an Engraving by D. F. Pound. 
g g Oo. : 


that knew them not, with an affection 
which it is somewhat difficult to account 
for. It is, however, not difficult to account 
for the popularity of Mrs. Stirling. Two 
of her contemporaries, James Anderson 
and Tom Swinbourne, also died last year, 
but their disappearance was noted only as 
half-forgotten facts would be, for they had 
lost their hold on playgoers. ‘That is just 
what Mrs. Stirling did not do, for though 
it is ten years since she finally quitted 
the stage, she had made her reappear- 
ances in performances so notable in 
themselves — at the Lyceum and_ the 
Haymarket—that forgetting would have 
been difficult in any case, and, with an 
actress of such rare distinction, well-nigh 
impossible. 

Her story away back almost to 
Waterloo, for she was born in July 1816 
in Queen Street, Mayfair. That is just 
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eighty years ago, yet how very different in 
the matter of theatrical entertainment is 
the present year of grace from 1816! The 
epithet ‘‘entertainment” might, indeed, 
seem to the modern play- 
goer out of place as applied 
to the London theatres 
in’ the year following 
Waterloo, for the lighter 
side of nature was scarcely 
touched on in the theatre. 
In the course of 1816 
Kean and Macready both 
appeared as Othello, and 
although there was a mere 
fraction of the present 
number of theatres, five 
other Shaksperian plays 
were produced in _ the 
twelve months, to say no- 
thing of the comedies by 
Congreve, Massinger, Ben 
Jonson, and Sheridan. The 
sensation in the theatrical 
world was the rumoured 
return of Mrs. Siddons to 
the stage, which she had 
quitted three years pre- 


viously, and which she 


once again trod in 1817 
as Lady Macbeth, despite 


the somewhat melancholy 
remonstrances of William 
Hazlitt, who was laying 
the foundations of real 
literary criticism on the 
drama in the pages of the 
Examiner. Even then a 
generation of great players 
was passing away, for 
while Mrs. Siddons con- 
sented to a brief ven/rée, Kemble went into 
retirement, and the celebrated Miss O’ Neill 
followed his example, when the future 
Mrs. Stirling was a tiny tiddle-toddle, as 
Mr. Gilbert would say. 

Necessity, probably as much as inclin- 
ation, compelled the lady to turn to the 
stage. Her father, Captain Hehl, one of 
the military secretaries at the War Office, 
anticipated Micawber, and his family had 
to keep themselves as best they could. 
His daughter Fanny had been educated at 
a convent in France—her sister has long 
been the abbess of a Belgian convent— 
but at the age of seventeen she found that 
she would have to support herself, and she 
resolved to do so on the stage. It was at 
the very bottom of the ladder that she 
had to begin, getting an engagement to 
play chambermaid parts at the Coburg 
Theatre. That playhouse, which, curiously 
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enough, came into existence with the 
débutante, was situated in Waterloo Bridge 
Road, Lambeth, where the Victoria 
(Temperance) Music-Hall now stands; 
and it was the home of what one has 
learned to scorn as Surrey-side melo- 
drama. As she probably imagined that 
her surname seemed to justify the evil repu- 
tation which then clung to playhouses, Miss 
Hehl appeared as “ Fanny Clifton.” De “spite 
the adverse conditions under which she 
laboured, she did what lay to her hand 
with such excellence that it was not long 
before the manager of the more reput- 
able Pavilion made a successful bid for 
her services. Before she was many 
months under his management she had 
married another member of his company, 
Mr. Edward Stirling, who was yet to 
dramatise ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” in which 
Mrs. Keeley, as the unhappy Smike, made 
one of her earliest successes. 

The Stirlings then went into the 
‘country for atime, gaining experience in 
all the big provincial towns, and returned 
to London in 1836. That was 
rather a notable year. It saw 
Helen Faucit join the profession 
at the same age as Mrs. Stirling 
had done. Balfe was singing 
at the Lane in his own opera 
‘The Siege of Rochelle,” under 
the management of the poet 
Bunn, who will be remembered 
for the immortal atrocities of his 
libretto to ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl.” Kean was the ‘bright 
particular star in the theatrical 
firmament, and in the autumn 
of the year “‘a Mr. Macready,” 
as Hazlitt records, came up to 
town, which he soon startled 
by knocking down the banal 
Bunn—to the tune of #150 
damages. Lord Lytton and 
Harrison Ainsworth, Campbell 
and Moore, Haynes Bayley and 
Theodore Hook were in their 
glory. ‘“‘’Tis sixty years since,” 
and yet their very names seem 
ridiculously old-fashioned ; and 
much more out of date is the 
theatrical atmosphere in which 
Mrs. Stirling found herself trans- 
ported. She got an engagement 
at the Adelphi, then managed 
by Frederick Yates, the father of the 
founder of the World, and made a hit 
Biddy Nutts in Buckstone’s melo- 
drama “A Dream at Sea.” Those were 
the days of constant changes of pro- 
gramme; and in a short time she had 
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played many soubrette parts in a round of 
forgotten plays — ‘“* The Ghost Story,” 
“The Doom of Marana,” and the like. 
Then she migrated west to the St. James’s, 
which had been built in the previous 
year for Braham. Miss Priscilla Horton, 
who afterwards became Mrs. German 
Reed, and whose death preceded that of 
Mrs. Stirling in the early part of last year, 
was one of the attractions at the theatre ; 
and the mother of the late G. A. Sala 
created a furore by dancing the cachuca, 
which had been introduced to London by 
Mdlle. Duvernay, afterwards Mrs. Lyne 
Stephens, whose death occurred in 1894. 
Mr. Sala used to rally Mrs. Stirling on her 
appearance the first time he saw her. It 
was as the hero of “ Pascal Bruno,” a 
translation of Dumas’ melodrama, at the St. 
James’s. ‘You were attired, if I remember 
right,” he would recall to her, ‘‘ina purple 
velvet jacket and continuations, pink silk 
stockings cross-gartered, and a steeple- 
crowned hat adorned with many ribbons, 
with a slouched brim ; two pistols adorned 
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your sash, and in your right hand you 
carried a rifle.” 

Such are some of her achievements in 
1836, which is the real year of her intro- 
duction to the London playgoer; and for 
exactly half a century she continued to 


KK 
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occupy his attention more or less at all But her real red-letter days came later— 

the important theatres. It is, of course, one in 1849, and the other in 1851. In the 

impossible to follow her career in detail, former year she had the honour of intro- 
ducing at the Strand “‘ Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur” (redressed by John Oxenford) to an 
English audience ; in 1851 she created the 
delightful part of Peg .Woffington, in 
“Masks and Faces,” at the Haymarket. 
The parts are at the very poles of the 
actor’s art, yet the town simply rang each 
time with her praises. Nothing more 
striking could be cited as showing the extra- 
ordinary range of Mrs. Stirling’s powers 
than these two triumphs—the one tragicand 
sombre, the other sparkling and bright. 
She was tragedy and comedy rolled into 
one, and if she had never done anything 
afterwards, she would have deserved the 
verdict which appraises her as one of 
the great actresses of our century. 
Triumphs these were, yet it is surely 
characteristic of the fleeting nature of 
histrionic success that to-day we have 
come to regard Scribe (despite the disciple- 
ship of Mr. Grundy) and Tom Taylor as 
on the brink of artistic bankruptcy., 

Mrs. Stirling did not end her career 
here, but her future triumphs were,not to 
be compared with these creations: She 
did not essay the part of Lady Teazle 
until 1855, and then she was not particu- 
larly remarkable. She perhaps reached her 

MRS. STIRLING AS CORDELIA, AND MACREADY 
AS KING LEAR (1845). 
Drawn by Sir Fohn Gilbert. 


but the more notable landmarks in it 
cannot be passed over. It was not till 
1839 that she found her way to Drury 
Lane, but her Beatrice did not call for 
much comment. She was much more 
successful in 1840, when she succeeded 
Helen Faucit as Clara Douglass, in 
“* Money,” which had been produced in 
the previous year. Macready “‘ was much 
pleased ” with her work, and had her back 
to the Lane, where she became familiar 
with his extensive réperfoire. On one 
occasion at least she figured as Celia, in 
“As You Like It,” to Mrs. Keeley’s 
Audrey and Anderson’s Orlando. The 
year 1843 saw her at the Strand, creating 
the part of Mrs. Blandish in ‘‘ The Rights 
of Woman.” In 1844 she made a failure 
as Anne, in “ Richard III.,” andin 1845 she 
supported Miss Cushman at the Princess’s 
in ‘“‘The Hunchback,” which even Mr. 
Daly could not revitalise. It was at the 
Princess’s of this period that she played 
what was to her the most enjoyable of 
her many hundred parts—that of Maritana 
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climax in more serious drama in Wilkie 
Collins’s blood-curdling play, ‘‘ The Red 
Vial.” This play was not a success, and 
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Mrs. Stirling practically retired from the 
stage in 1858. In 1861 she came back to 
play the part of Jaconde in “A Duke in 
Difficulties,’ a piece Tom Taylor had 
specially written for his daughter Fanny— 
who had taken to the stage, tentatively at 
first, in the previous year—wh« litted 
before the footlights for a brief period. 
Her old love, the Adelphi, also secured 
Mrs. Stirling’s services now and again. 
But she occupied the most of her time 
in less fatiguing duties, and in training 
that younger generation which had come 
knocking at the door, as she had had the 
excellent sense to recognise by retirement. 
As Professor of Elocution at the Royal 
Academy of Music she had ample oppor- 
tunity of imparting her artistic methods, 
tending though they did to slight over- 
accentuation (as a critic put it, she some- 
times made wrinkles out of dimples). 
This, indeed, seems to have been the 
keynote of her method of teaching. She 
did not waste her own nor the pupil’s time 
by suggestive details. The main central 
effect was what she aimed at, leaving it to 
others to fill in the rest. The veteran 
lady used to place herself at the farther 
end of the room in which the tyro was 
being trained, and the criticism she 


mvariably passed was “ Bigger! bigger!” 
That precept is invaluable to the beginner, 
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who nearly always breaks down on the 
point of big, broad effect, and in empha- 
sising that Mrs. Stirling showed her keen 
appreciation of the requirements of her 
art. If her method tended to induce a 
certain exaggeration in the pupil, that was 
easily remedied when the latter came to 
play with other people on the stage. To 
learn the lesson of a broad effect was the 
primary step to success. 

Nor did she forget less professional 
audiences, for she occasionally took a 
run through the provinces on a reading 
tour. Charitable and other benefits— 
notably those of Webster and Buckstone— 
always found in her a willing helper, 
and for many years she used to reply to 
the toast of the evening at the dinners of 
the Dramatic and Mutual Sick Fund in 
speeches that did not fail to open many 
purse-strings. 

To the younger generation of playgoers, 
with whom she was more familiar than 
any of her early contemporaries, she was 
introduced by Sir Henry Irving, who 
brought her out of her retirement to be 
the Nurse in his memorable revival of 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyceum in 
1882. That year she figured as the 
Marquise in the Haymarket revival of 

‘Caste,” and under the same management 
she had her one opportunity of playing 
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Mr. Pinero, for she had a part in “ Lords 
and Commons.” In the winter of 1884 she 
played Nurse to Mary Anderson’s Juliet. 
No one who saw her Nurse will ever 
forget the picture she presented. She 
completely filled the stage, monopolising 
the interest whenever she appeared. Prob- 
ably never has the part been so admirably 
played by anybody else, and it may be 
long before play- 
goers have the 
opportunity of 
seeing another 
such like imper- 
sonation. 
Then the cause 
of charity 
called her forth 
in 1885, when a 
performance was 
arranged at the 
Criterion in aid 
of the wounded 
soldiers in the 
Soudan. On that 
occasion she and 
Mrs. Keeley ap- 
peared together 
in an epilogue 
written by Mr. 
Clement Scott, 
which might be 
taken as a fitting 
summary of the 
biographies of 
the two old 
ladies. Those 
who had the 
good fortune to 
be present on 
that occasion 
will not readily 
forget the strik- 
ing sight of the 
two veterans as they 
chatting together 
As in the green-room in dear Drury days, 
Discussing actors; in what different plays! 
Once, and only once again, did she accept 
a part. That was when Sir Henry Irving 
secured her as Martha in “ Faust” ten 
years ago. Since then she had lived 
wholly in retirement. Mr. Sala found her 
to the last “‘as lively as Mrs. Keeley.” 
“*She never fails to banter me about my 
age,” he wrote in his autobiography. She 
was his senior by eight years, and yet she 
outlived him, if only by a few weeks. 
In September 1894, Mrs. Stirling once 
more flitted into publicity by marrying 
Sir Charles Hutton Gregory, the civil 
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engineer, who was her junior by a year. 
Her first husband, from whom she had 
long been separated, died a month or two 
previously ; and it was probably with the 
line spoken by the Nurse in ‘“‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” ringing in her head—I think 
you’re happy in this second match,” that 


she resolved to try matrimony once again. 
latter years of 


The her life had been 
spent in almost 
absolute _retire- 
ment in her 
house in Duchess 
Street, W. Al- 
though she had 
not been to a 
theatre for some 
seven or eight 
years she con- 
tinued to take 
a keen interest 
to the last in 
acting and 
actors, and was 
also eager to 
hear what the 
older members 
of the profession 
were doing, and 
of the young 
recruits who ap- 
peared from 
time to time with 
distinction. 
They buried her 
in Brompton 
Cemetery on 
New Year’s 
morning, with 
only some half- 
dozen people at 
the grave - side, 
including Mr. 
Bancroft, in 

whose farewell revival of ‘‘ Caste” she had 

figured eleven years ago. 

Hers was a long and a busy life, much 
more exacting than that of the actress of 
our own time, who is secured within the 
ramparts of long runs. She had created a 
gallery of stage portraits—her own, by the 
way, hangs as a companion pieture, by Mr. 
Walter Goodman, to Mrs. Keeley’s in the 
Garrick Club—such as will probably fall to 
the lot of no living actress. Many of them 
have faded, many, have become blurred, 
only a few of them remain with us to-day ; 
but to how many thousands had they given 
pleasure! And in so doing the giver well 
deserves the honour and the affection paid 
to her by a world that knows her no more. 
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{HERE is no production of Father 
Neptune which is more delicate 
and beautiful, even if it is all 

/ too evanescent in its history, 

Albeit that it 

is the simile and metaphor used to convey 

the idea of a human who is altogether 
backboneless in a moral (or political 
sense, the Medusa may claim that its 
beauty wipes out the indignity of the 
sarcastic politician. A calm sea, of the 

“painted ocean” type, a summer sun 

lighting up hill and vale, and all nature at 

peace with man and with itself—such are 
the surroundings which jelly-fish life loveth. 

Then they hie them from the depths, and 

come to the surface to pulsate their way 

through the yielding waters. Delicate and 
sensitive are the Medusze: for a passing 
cloud, darkening the water - surface, or 
the ripple of a chance breeze, will cause 
them to disappear and to seek safety 
and comfort below, after the fashion of 
humanity afflicted with mal de mer. You 
will see them by the hundred in any bay 
when the sun is bright and the water still, 

‘‘ revelling in the luxury of life.” You will 
meet with them under other and less 

favourable circumstances, when, after a 

gale, the beach is strewn with the sur- 

charge of Medusa-life. Torn and battered, 
and lying helpless on the sand, you behold 
masses of jelly-stuff which, thanks to the 
abundance of its constituent water, soon 
fades into nothingness, and which repre- 
sent all that in the sea were dreams of 
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loveliness. In jelly-fish life it is 
the same as with ourselves. We 
flourish and are beauteous in the 
heyday of our fortunes, but the 
falling away when the evil days come is 
disastrous, unlovely, and altogether sad. 

The ordinary jelly-fish of our coasts is 
so familiar to everybody that any descrip- 
tion of its personal appearance must needs 
partake of the nature of an uncalled- for 
piece of biography. ‘The clear, glassy 
bell or disc, which opens to allow water 
to enter it, then contracts sharply to 
expel the water, and thus shoots ahead— 
it should rather be astern—in the sea, need 
not be described, 1 presume. Everybody 
has watched its pulsations from a boat, 
and noticed the regular heart-like and 
rhythmical movements whereby it propels 
itself through the sea. But that which 
everybody does not know is the intimate 
personal history of the animal, the trailing 
tentacles of certain members of whose 
family have bestowed upon the group the 
name of the Gorgon with the snaky locks. 
The romance of natural history is not 
inaptly represented by the jelly-fish and its 
history. To that which is beautiful you 
can safely add that which is interesting, 
and in this respect the Medusa is far from 
presenting itself as a solitary unit in the 
domain of life. 

Study your jelly-fish a little closely and 
observe its personal features first of all. It 
is the common Awrelia of our coasts that 
is before us—/he jelly-fish par excellence of 
everybody. There is the bell-shaped body, 
or, ‘rather, a frame, which, if spread 
out, inclines more to the umbrella-shape 
than to that of the bell. The mouth 
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of the bell is open. In some other 
Medusz you may find it closed (as is not 
uncommon in higher life) by a “veil,” 
which is a membrane with a hole in it to 
allow of the free ingress and egress of 
water. Notice that, like an umbrella, the 
Aurelia has its body divided by certain 
lines or structures, which run from its top 
to its edge. When you scan the edge of 
the umbrella you see that it is notched or 
divided into some eight distinct portions 
or lobes, and these edged parts form covers 
for the sense-organs of the jelly-fish—for in 
the truest of meanings it is anything but 
a “senseless” organism. Down in the 
centre of the umbrella hangs the clapper 
of the bell, which is really a_ stalked 
mouth; and from the mouth are given 
off four pretty large arms or tentacles. 
If now you look at the umbrella itself, 
you will notice that eight canals or tubes 
diverge from the central part of it and 
pass outwards through the substance of 
the body. These canals are really con- 
tinuations of the elementary stomach of the 
animal into which the mouth opens. 


There are other-canals, between the eight 
principal ones, which branch and interlace 
so as to forma kind of network on the 
Medusa’s body, and round the edge of the 
umbrella is a special or circular canal into 


which the other canals open. 

Now, all this system of canals is clearly 
enough intended to convey the digested 
products of the Medusa through its 
system. You may regard them as corre- 
sponding in some degree to our own 
system of blood-vessels. Nourishment 
here, as in ourselves, has to be duly 
performed, otherwise Medusa-life becomes 
non est. ‘The small fry which pass within 
the umbrella with the water are stung to 
death by the stinging cells with which the 
mouth-parts are provided, and are duly 
swallowed and disposed of; and then 
the nutritive fluid (or blood) which 
jelly-fish digestion manufactures out of 
the food is circulated as the currency of 
its frame. 

Sensitive to light and darkness we have 
seen our Medusa to be. Therefore, that 
it possesses eyes we are prepared to have 
demonstrated to us. Not only has it 
eyes to see, but it also possesses ears to 
hear. What it sees or hears, however, 
is another question entirely. One great 
fault of unscientific humanity is that it 
always will persist in putting _ itself 
inside lower life. We are so very apt to 
translate lower feelings and powers in 
terms of the feelings and powers we 
ourselves exercise and possess. This is 
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illogical, very, and entirely reverses the 
proper order of things. The beetle cannot 
possibly feel ‘‘a pang as great as when 
a giant dies,” gentle Shakspere notwith- 
standing. ‘Twistings and turnings are 
not necessarily proofs of pain at all. 
They are simply the reflex and uncon- 
scious squirmings of muscle. And so 
when I say a jelly-fish sees and hears I 
commit myself to nothing in the way 
of dogma as to what it perceives 
and apprehends. If my private opinion 
is worth anything, I should say it is 
sensitive to light and darkness, and that it 
receives and acts upon the vibrations of 
the waves, which announce to it that the 
wind is freshening, and that the sea will 
soon be too rough for safe enjoyment ; 
and so it descends instinctively to the 
safer depths. But as to intelligence and 
the consciousness of why it does so, or as 
to.any appreciation of anything more than 
light and darkness and vibrations, the less 
said the better. ‘The Medusa is a kind of 
living machine in this respect, and no 
more. 

Round the margin of the umbrella 
delicate tentacles or feelers are found, and 
there also, as I have said, we discover the 
sense-organs of our Medusa. The eye 
and the ear are practically united in one. 
The ear is simply a kind of sac or bag, 
wherein are contained mineral particles 
called ofoliths or ‘‘ear-stones,” which 
doubtless serve to intensify the water-vibra- 
tions by their movements. Close by is 
the eye. Thisis a speck of colour, with a 
lens above it to collect and focus the light- 
waves. Behind these ‘“ gateways of 
knowledge” for touching, seeing, and 
hearing, is, of course, the nervous system. 
The chief offices of this nervous depart 
ment consist of nerve- masses placed 
around the margin of the umbrella. This 
is appropriate enough. It is at the edge 
of the body chiefly where the nervous 
business is conducted, and there some 
eight nervous offices exist, whose duty it is 
to deal with the sensations produced by 
the outer world, and from these bureaux, 
as it were, pass the nervous cords which 
place the other parts of the organism in 
communication with them. 

Such, briefly detailed, are the personal 
features of our Aurelia. Soft as is its 
substance, and watery to the full in its 
composition as it ise—sufficient, indeed, to 
satisfy the most rabid of teetotallers—the 
Medusa yet possesses its own share of 
living matter. The wonder is that life is 
possible with so little solid and so much 
that is watery in the composition of the 











substance which lives. One can sym- 
pathise with the disappointment of the 
deluded agriculturist who, once upon a 
time, spent days in carting loads of jelly- 
fish from the beach to his fields, in the 
belief that he was manuring them with the 
best of organic matter. ‘The worthy man 
might as well have poured sea-water on 
his land—a fact which demonstrates that a 
knowledge of natural history is sometimes 
not without its value, even to very prac- 
tically minded persons. 

As we see our Aurelia swimming in 
the sea, one of its most characteristic 
features is pinkish cross which marks 
the umbrella body above. This is the 
mark of Monsieur 
Aurelia. Madame 
— be known 

her yellowish- 
aaa d cross— 
this being the 
sign - manual or 
badge of her sex. 
Now, whatever of 
romance attaches 
to the Medusa, 
whose biography 
we are discussing, 
it must be con- 
fessed the history 
of its becoming 
forms the most 
curious part of the 
chronicle. All 
modern science is 
eloquent regard- 
ing the import- 
ance of tracing an 
animal’s pedigree, 
because to know 
truly what it has sprung from is to know 
really what it is. An animal’s develop- 
ment is a panoramic unfolding of the 
evolution of its race. Grasp this great 
truth, and will have mastered the 
chief intent of zoology “‘ as she is wrote” 
to-day. If a frog is at first a fish, and 
then a newt, and finally becomes a frog, 
this story teaches us that 
descended from fish-like 
have passed through a 
become the higher, tailless amphibians 
we know. The story of one frog’s 3 
development is the chronicle of its race’s 
evolution. 

Now, with our Medusa, things may not 
be quite so clearly marked as with the 
frog, but there are, nevertheless, materials 
to be found for constructing a pretty 
— tale of jelly-fish becoming, when 
e have ascertained how the Aurelia comes 


you 


have 
ancestors, and 
newt stage to 


frogs 
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to be what it is. ‘‘ Like begets like ”—so 
runs the familiar saying, and in the main 
it is perfectly true; but the “like” which 
directly repeats itself is not of much value 
for our present purpose. An animal which 
directly gives origin to beings exactly like 
itself shows a shortened and abbreviated 
personal history, with many of the chapters 
either much condensed or altogether 
missing. - Where the full story is spread 
out before us, and where like only becomes 
like after manifold and _ multifarious 
changes, then we gain our clues and 


materials for tracing and noting fully the 
biography and descent of the living form. 
There 


is a near neighbour of Aurelia, 
called Pelagia, 
which develops 
its eggs as does 
our jelly-fish, in 
the beautiful egg- 
producing cross 
marked on its 
umbrella, and out 
of everyeggcomes 
forth in due course 
a little Pelagia, 
which nobody 
could mistake for 
anything but a 
jelly-fish. Pelagia 
evidently does 
things in a hurry. 
It is on the “ like 
begets like” tack; 
and it gives us no 
clue of itself to 
its past history. 
But, happily, our 
Aurelia is a very 
different being in 


this respect. Its egg, duly fertilised, 
passes through its early stages of de- 
velopment while yet, in company with 


hundreds of other juvenile jelly-fishes, it 
remains within the parent body. Then, 
while the parent Medusa dies away, the 
egg is sent forth into the sea, a little oval 
speck, provided with vibrating lashes or 
cilia, wherewith it propels itself. This is 
the Planula-stage of things. Next it 
becomes pear-shaped, and attaches itself to 
arock. The free end is pushed in upon 
itself, as it were, till a mouth and a hollow 
is formed, and then little tentacles begin 
to grow around the mouth. There is no 
sign of a future jelly-fish here. The egg 
has become an organism resembling the 
little Hydra of the fresh-water pools. It is 
a living tube, the opening of which is the 
mouth, and the interior of which, like the 
cobbler’s stall of the rhyme, serves it “ for 
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kitchen (or digestive work), for parlour 
and all.” When Sir J. G. Dalyell, of pious 
zoological memory, saw this little creature 
first, he called it the Hydra tuba, under the 
impression that it was of itself a distinct 
animal form. 

The mouth, however, begins to grow 
long, and the parts around it to widen out, 
so that a faint resemblance may be traced 
here between the umbrella of the parent 
Medusa, and its clapper-like mouth-stalk 
Then canals in the umbrella are developed, 
and the youthful Aurelia in its tube-stage 
is not at all unlike a certain near neigh- 
bour, called Lucernarta, which can fix itself 
to sea-weeds or detach itself therefrom at 
will. 

This little Hydra-tube is about half an 
inch long or so. In this state it may 
remain fcr years, exhibiting no tendency 
towards the outlining of the Medusa-form 
from which it sprang, but seemingly content 
to repeat, thus leisurely and indolently, an 
ancestral phase of its history. And in this 
state it may bud, like the fresh water 
Hydra, and give off colonies like unto 
itself. But its day comes nevertheless, 
and then begin the changes which are to 
bring us back to the Medusa-stage once 
more. It begins to lengthen first of all, 
and round its tube-body we see certain 
grooves beginning to appear. These 
grooves grow deeper, and then the mar- 
gins of the grooves become notched. Our 
once Hy dra-tube now appears before us, 
divided crosswise by the grooves, exactly 
like a pile of saucers w ith jagged edges 
placed one inside the other. Last of all, 
this pile of living saucers tumbles to pieces, 
and every saucer, expanding itself in the 
water and “feeling its feet,” as it were, 
begins to pulsate its umbrella- body, and 
appears before us as a veritable Aurelia, 
like to that with which this strange cycle 
began. 

Now, this is by itself a strange history. 
If you inquire which is the real and 
original animal here, probably science will 
tell you it is the little Hydra-tube. If this 
dictum is accepted, our jelly-fish, it is 
clear, becomes a mere free, floating bud 
of the fixed tube-like animal, destined for 
the purposes of continuing the race by the 
production of eggs. Or, conversely, it 
may be plausible enough to assume that 
the real animal here—that is to say, the 
true head and representative of the family, 
is the Medusa itself, while the tube-form 
which dissipates itself into saucers is 
merely a stage in the development of the 
jelly- -fish. 

Is there, then, any test by which we can 
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settle this momentous question of the 
personality of the Medusa? I think I can 
produce some such criterion. There are 
colonies of animals related to the Medusa, 
and known popularly as Zoophytes, which 
grow like sea-weeds on oyster-shells and 
other fixed objects. These are the delicate 
vegetable-looking growths (popularly sup- 
posed to be seaweed) one sees in every 
coast town, stained and dyed, in the 
repositories where shells and other fancy 
articles are sold. I have seen them also. 
used for dinner-table decorations, and 
very pretty, indeed, do these ‘“sea- 
flowers” look. But they are not sea- 
flowers at all. They are colonies of 
animals growing and budding in the 
strange verisimilitude of the plant. Now, 
certain of these zoophytes produce buds 
which develop into the form of jelly-fishes. 
They swim away on the sea, and produce 
eggs, from each of which not a jelly-fish 
but a new plant-like zoophyte springs. 
This is apparently reversing the case of 
our particular Medusa. For it gave rise 
to a fixed plant-like Hydra-tube that might 
last for a year or two, but finally dissolved 
itself into living saucers, and left no 
enduring personality behind it; whereas 
the zoophytes on the oyster-shell are 
lasting, while their jelly-fish buds are the 
fleeting things of a day or two’s egg- 
production alone. 

The story this told us, on the lines of 
an animal revealing its past by its present 
history, would appear to indicate that 
after all the fixed Hydra-tube is the real 
personage with which we have to deal. 
We have seen that this tube-form not only 
produces buds like unto itself, but finally 
breaks up into its saucer-like segments, 
each of which becomes a Medusa. Sup- 
pose, now, that the tube elects to remain 
permanently in this guise, and to proceed 
on the ‘fas you were” principle, then we 
see such a permanent form in the little 
Lucernaria of to-day, which attaches itself 
to sea-weeds, and which can detach itself 
at will. Next, imagine the budding 
process to become the prominent feature 
of its life, then we get a line of descent 
which would give us our plant - like 
zoophyte colonies of the oyster - shell. 
Finally, if the splitting into saucers came 
to the front in the mysterious ways 
and works of development, we should 
find ourselves face to face with our jelly- 
fishes as permanent features of the living 
world. 

Out of a common ancestor, then, we 
may assume our true jelly-fishes and the 
plant-like zoophytes have sprung, and 
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the nearest living representatives of that 
ancestor to-day are the Lucernaria and the 
tube-Hydra which springs from the jelly- 
fish egg. Ifa zoophyte gives off jelly-fish 
buds, that we may reckon as simply a kind 
of survival of one ancestral habit still seen 
in the little Hydra-tube. If, in another 
case, a zoophyte gives off no such roving 
buds, it has contented itself with the more 
modest ways of its plant-like ancestor. As 
for our Medusa, it represents probably a 
once transient stage in the development of 
its ancestor, become permanent and fixed, 
with glimpses of that ancestry in the tube- 
stage through which its egg is bound to 
pass. And if, as in the Pelagia jelly-fish, 
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as we have seen, there is no tube-stage 
and no saucer-like division at all, we see 
how life has further modified these her 
children, and has materially shortened and 
condensed their developmental record. 

This reading of the jelly-fish story may 
not be that with which all naturalists will 
agree. It is seldom scientific folks do 
agree universally about such details. 
Whether or not we accept the chronicling 
I have given, we have still our Medusa 
itself to regard as a veritable thing of 
loveliness, and as a possible puzzle in its 
delicate vitality for the future science that 
shall more fully detail the why and where- 
fore of its existence. 





MR. AND MRS. BEERBOHM 


WAITED a few mornings ago in a 
very pretty little drawi ing - room ; 
indeed, I waited in two very pretty little 
drawing- rooms, for there js one leading 
out of the other, and I am a restless 
man. ‘The walls of the one are a pale 
blue and those of the other a dark, dead 
green, suggestive in scheme of a forget- 
me-not. ‘There was untold wealth of real 
flowers also—thick branches of autumn 
leaves and armfuls of Michaelmas daisies 
in tall vessels and roses in bowls—so that, 
in spite of an open window and a blazing 
fire, the room was as fragrant as need be. 
One thing I missed. It is well that the 
interviewer should produce a favourable 
impression. A tie riding up over my cellar 
or a stray lock on my forehead has 
forfeited me, with the respect of my 
subject, more than one good interview. 
Now, though vanity is usual in mimes, 
I could see no looking-glass. I only found 
one—a narrow one—after long searching 
in the back room. Such details are sig- 
nificant to the careful mind. For the rest, 
I liked the room immensely. I spent some 
time—for the servant told me that Mrs. 
Tree was very sorry to have forgotten my 
appointment and was dressing as quickly 
as she could—in inspecting the books on 
the little white shelf that runs round the 
front room. ‘“‘ Evidences of culture and 
catholicity of taste” is the entry in my 
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note-book, and, indeed, they range from 
Plutarch’s Annals and the tragedies of 
ZEschylus to * ‘ Jude the Obscure,” ‘* De- 
generation,” and “‘Elizabeth’s Pretenders.” 
There was also an algebra, with a piece of 
paper protruding from its pages. ‘This 
piece of paper (for the shame of the 
gentleman is the duty of the interviewer) I 
ventured to examine, and found it scored 
over with rather abstruse equations in Mrs. 
Tree’s bold handwriting—‘* Mathematical 
diversions in leisure moments,” as my 
note-book has it. It was pleasant to turn 
from the stifling superiority of algebraical 
symbols and figures to the dainty “disorder 
of silver things upon a marqueterie table 
and to the gallery of unframed photographs, 
most of them profusely signed, along the 
mantelpiece. But I wondered when Mrs. 
Tree was coming, and whether Mr. Tree 
had also forgotten my appointment and— 
Heaven help him !—gone out. Even repro- 
ductions of Mr. Watts’s pictures cannot 
wholly assuage the appetite, and in some 
depression I began to look out of the 
window and count the frequent “‘ omnibi” 
that roll up and down Sloane Street in 
hideous procession. Some children were 
playing in the square opposite. 

** Ah,” I heard Mrs. Tree’s voice 


saying, 
“I was afraid something had prevented 


” 


and, as I turned round, 
“ But now that you haw 


you from coming, 
we both smiled. 
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come I want to tell you @// that you want 
to know. In America I trained myself to 
become quite a good subject for inter- 


viewing, and over there I had so much of 


it that I think I have got to know really 
all about it. Don’t tell me that you 
don’t want to interview me, but merely 
to have a chat about things in general as 
between two friends, for that is always 
followed immediately by a question about 
my birthplace and whether I am a quick 
study.” 

‘“‘Well, Mrs. Tree,” I said, a little 
nettled to find my usual procedure so 
exactly anticipated, ‘‘ and are you a quick 
study?” 

“Yes, I think so. I have never hada 
part that I could not learn by heart in a 
day. Fédora I learnt in an afternoon, 
between lunch and dinner. I just learn 
the words straight off, before 1 think of 
the meaning of them; so that after that I 
can go about all day long thinking about 
their meaning without referring to a book. 
And of course one never comes to the end 
of that sort of study—not even after the 
run of the play one is to act in. I should 
like to do ail my parts over again, but” 
she added brightly) ‘‘ perhaps the public 
would object.” 

“And what is your favourite part, Mrs. 
Tree ? The public must know that.” 

“Oh, Ophelia,” Mrs. Tree replied quickly, 
without a moment’s hesitation—indeed, 
she never seems to hesitate, nor is there 
in her mufti-manner any of that languor 
which is her dominant note upon the 
stage. ‘‘ Dear Ophelia—oh, yes! She is 
the sweetest creature, and all she says is 
so beautiful. I love every line of the part. 
Such a lovely death-scene too! It all 
takes place off the stage, and the people 
in the theatre only hear about it from the 
Queen, yet they can see it none the less 
clearly than if— 


Her weedy’ trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook 
before their very eyes. 
could manage that! 


Only Shakspere 
Even my cynical 
brother-in-law, Max Beerbohm, admitted 
to me not long ago that ‘in Shakspere 
there is often a touch of something very 


like genius.’ I love doing the mad scene, 
too. In New York, Dr. Hamilton, who is 
the great brain - specialist there, came 
behind one night and insisted that I must 
have studied in a lunatic asylum before I 
acted the mad scene. He said that I did 
things with my eyes that only a something- 
ial something - oid was ever known to 
do. I assured him that it could only have 
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been intuition, and was delighted, of 
course. He afterwards told me that the 
movements of my fingers were unmis- 
takably sane, which I thought unkind of 
him, for a mad-doctor regards the sane 
with a professional suspicion.” 

“And from whom did you inherit your 
love of acting °” 

“Oh, from my husband, I think. I have 
certainly never heard of any member of 
my own family who had any dramatic 
instincts. Before I married, I had acted 
a good deal in private theatricals ; in fact, 
I first met my husband at the rehearsals of 
a play that we were both going to act in. 
But | never had any intention of becoming 
a full-fledged actress until some time after 
I was married to him. It is a delightful 
life, but one has to be strong to stand the 
strain of it. I am as strong as a horse, 
fortunately.” 

I did not think the simile a very happy 
one as I looked at this slender lady with 
her strange, fleeting smile and shadowy 
coiffure. I asked if her little girl was 
also destined for the drama. 

“Viola? No, I don’t think so. Some- 
body asked her only the other day if she 
meant to go on the stage when she grew 
up, and she said, ‘Oh, dear no! I am 
going to marry.’ She seems to hold rather 
early - Victorian views about the stage. 
Would you like to see her? But I forgot, 
she must be out at this time. Perhaps 
we can see her from the window. She 
often goes into the nice green square 
over the way with her sister, who is 
quite a baby, and the nurse. She plays 
about with other children for hours. 
She is careful to explain to them 
that the nurse is not Aer nurse but her 
sister's. There she is. Do you see her— 
in green, running, with very long legs? I 
am afraid she is domineering over the 
other poor little dears. She is too tall.” 
Indeed, Miss Viola seemed to be directing 
the procedure of the game—whatever it 
was—with an iron hand. Mrs. Tree 
smiled and shook her head. ‘“ Children 
are strange creatures,” she said. ‘“‘ Viola 
had a tea-party not long ago for her birth- 
day. It saddened me to see how perfectly 
she received her small guests, making each 
one of them at home and bringing each 
into the conversation during tea. In my day 
these things were done by the ‘ grown- 
ups. I began to feel quite de /rop, and 
went to write some letters in another room. 
When I came back I found Viola pro- 
posing that they should play at being 
children. She is a constant joy to my 
husband, who argues with her about 
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things in general every morning when she 
comes to see him at breakfast (his hour 
of domesticity).” 

“*Your husband, Mrs. Tree!” I caught at 
the allusion. ‘I can see him, can't I, to 
ask him a few questions about his plans and 
about Svengali, and things in general,too?” 
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Mr. Tree’s head betokened a busy morning 
indeed. My courage began to decline. 
** Herbert!” said Mrs. Tree softly. 
“Darling! One, one moment!” was 
the fevered answer, as the quill went 
running on. In a little while he mur- 
mured to his secretary, ‘‘‘ Yours faith- 
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“He is fearfully busy,” said Mrs. Tree, 
“but I am sure he is anxious to tell you 
things. He is downstairs with his secre- 
tary, Mr. Luther Munday. I don’t ¢hink 
he’s gone out yet. Let us go down and 
beard the lion in his den.” 

And in a bright, orange-coloured den 
we found Mr. Tree. 
quills, the discreet secretary, and, most 
of all, the wildly upstanding hair on 


The creaking of 


fully’ or ‘ Yours sincerely ’—which d’ you 
think ?” 

“* Yours sincerely,’ perhaps, will do 
Mr. Tree.” 

“I hate the man—he beats his wife,” 
said Mr. Tree. “I'll put ‘ very sincerely’ ; 
he’ll know I don’t mean that, so there’s 
no violation to my conscience.” 

Another scratch or two of the quill and 
then, with a deep sigh of relief, Mr. Tree 
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wheeled round and looked rather startled 
at seeing me there with Mrs. Tree. 

“Of course—yes,” he said, as I was 
being introduced. ‘“ Delighted to see 
you. I remember—but have you ever acted 
before? . . . I deg your pardon. A gentle- 
man who was anxious to be an actor was 


593 
the meantime ? 
five minutes. 
you waiting. 


I’ll come up to you in 
So sorry to have to keep 
Au revoir! There are some 


cigarettes upstairs.” 

A big black poodle followed us out of 
the room, under the impression, as Mrs. 
that we were going to 


Tree explained, 


Photo by Alfred Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 


MRS. TREE, VIOLA, AND ‘‘ BINGO.” 


coming to see me 
English Illustrated.” 
The manager rose to his full height, 
brushed back his hair with one hand, and 
fixed me with his blue eyes. ‘A charm- 
ing magazine! Well, as to the modern 
drama Pausing, he glanced at his 
watch, and gave a short whistle. “I 
have some letters I must get done for the 
post. Could my wife show you things in 


to-day. ... Zhe 


take him out for a walk. ‘‘ Poor darling 
Bingo!” Mrs. Tree said, running her hand 
through the dog’s luxuriant ringlets, as we 
went upstairs once more, “ I would put him 
through a// his tricks for you, only the 
poor hound has no tricks; but he loves 
me very dearly. And now let me ‘show 
you things.’ Now what is there ?” 
Indeed, there were plenty of interesting 
things. An oak chest upon which I had 
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wardrobe of 
bears a_ graceful 


been sitting was once the 
David Garrick, and 
inscription to Mr. Tree from Lady 
Wantage, into whose possession it had 
fallen. There was a large snuff-box used 
by Edmund Kean, and a beautiful coach 
of Dresden china sent by an anonymous 
admirer. 

There were several drawings in silver- 
point by Lady Granby. One of Mrs. Tree 
I thought a little insipid, perhaps; but 
another, of Mr. Tree, was marvellously like. 
‘There was also a Hamlet, drawn on brown 
paper, and sent as a Christmas card by 
Miss Ellen Terry. “ Mrs. Kendal gave 
me this,” she continued, showing me a 
pretty little vase of silver. ‘‘ She has been 
so kind to me since I first went on the 
stage. I acted with her in ‘Lady 
Clancarty.. She is the most superb 
instructress imaginable, and what a 
splendidly stimulating companion! Her 
high spirits alone are a lesson. Luckily, 
the Kendals and we were several times 
acting in the same town when we toured 
in America. We made many friends out 
there, but meeting them was among our 
most pleasant experiences.” 

“* Did the journalists over there interview 
you much ?” 

“Well, of course we saw a good deal 
of them. They were always very nice, and 
said nice things about us. We hope to see 
a lot more of them when we go back. I 
think about the most amusing description 
of us was done by a lady who “had lunched 
with us at a restaurant the day before. 
There were just four of us—my husband, 
his brother Max, the lady herself, and I. 
We had not the faintest idea that she wrote 
for the paper, and were greatly startled 
when we read an almost verbatim account 
of all that we had said during lunch. We 
thought her somewhat taciturn, but she 
was only taking shorthand mental notes.” 


CALLS. 


And so Mrs. Tree talked When I 
asked if it were true that a great Shak- 
sperian production, with a great part for 
her, was to follow ‘‘ Trilby” at some far- 
distant date, she said quickly that she 
could not tell me “anything that really 
matters, you know,” and that it would be 
absurd to think of putting on another play 
before Doomsday. 

“And that reminds 
‘far more than five minutes have gone 
by, and my husband hasn't kept his 
promise to you. We had better go down 
again, and you shall drag his secrets from 
him.” 

Mr. Tree was standing, as we made our 
rentrée, dictating something to his secretary. 
I was not sure from his look that he 
remembered my face; but, as he shook 
me by the hand with great, if distant, 
courtesy, I murmured an apology and a 
hope for a few moments’ talk. Mr. Tree 
opened his eyes very wide and gazed at 
the carpet. I could not help smiling as I 
contrasted this erect gentleman, ruddy- 
faced and blonde of hair, with the sinister 
Svengali I had seen a few nights before. 

“Well,” he began, ‘‘of course the 
actor’s art more than any other is some- 
what P 

He turned round at this moment, and, 
noticing a little array of letters awaiting 
his signature, he took up a quill and began 
signing them slowly, one by one. 

** My hat; where is it?” he murmured. 
His secretary took it from an adjacent 
chair. “And my stick?” His fingers 
closed instinctively upon the knob of it as 
it was offered him. 

“* Good-bye,” he said, 
with grave 
darling,” 
‘*T shall be in so soon.” As he retreated 
he caught sight of the little clock upon the 
mantelpiece and gave a low whistle.—A. B. 


me,” she added; 


gripping my hand 
cordiality. ‘‘ Good - bye, 
he said as he kissed his wife. 
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By NORA 


come over—hie over!” 

Osmund the Waterman stepped into his 
boat, and sent it on its way across the 
ferry with a few strong strokes of his pole, 
and drew to a standstill by the water-steps 
just under the wall of the Franciscan 
priory of Dewy. 
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HOPPER. 


“Early abroad, young gentleman,” he 
said to the handsome boy who stood on 
the steps, caressing the hooded hawk 
perched on his wrist. ‘‘ To the old place 
and the old sport, Sir Bevil ?” 

Little Sir Bevil laughed and frowned. 

“Will Hardy must needs come too,” he 
said, pouting. ‘ My good uncles yonder 


LL 
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will not have me wander about alone as I 
used to; but I ha’ told Will all, and he 
will not say me nay. Come down, Will,” 
as a young man came slowly along 
the narrow path, fishing-rod in hand. 
‘*Osmund is ready, and I ha’ told him that 
thou dost understand.” 

“ Truly do I,” said Master Hardy, with 
a smile. ‘‘ Yet I think I am scarce so 
kind to thee as I should be in denying 
thee this stolen delight, Bevil.” He 
touched the boy’s shoulder caressingly 
as he passed him, and entered the boat. 
‘“‘Who is this little maid, Bevil, whom 
thou dost meet daily? Is she of gentle 
blood ?” 

“Ay, surely!” young Bevil Carew 
said, holding his handsome head high. 
“Her grandsire is a goldsmith in 
Cheap, and a man of good blood too. 
You city folk must know the name of 
Shore.” 

“We know it well. He hath a son in 
the house of my Lord Archbishop of York, 
and another I have met ruffling it in my 
brother’s house,” Will Hardy said, as they 
pushed off down the river. “A gay spark 
fresh from French wars, with a dozen 
quaint oaths and a pretty trick of swords- 
manship as ever] saw. And to whom is 


this little wench daughter ?” 


‘‘Her father’s name is Hal, I think, but 
whether he be clerk or soldier I know 


not, seeing Jenny names not his namie to - 


me.” Master Hardy smiled. 

“‘T warrant ye speak only of your twain 
selves,” he said. ‘And what age hath 
this same damsel Jenny ?” 

“‘ Mistress Jenny Shore is twelve years 
old,” Bevil Carew said with dignity. ‘‘ See 
you yon green islet where the rushes grow, 
Will? ‘There ’tis we keep our tryst. Pull 
up warily, Osmund,” as the boat glided 
up alongside the rushes. ‘“ Now, Will! 
Osmund, when the cuckoo cries thrice, 
thou must ship oars and down with the 
tide to us, dost hear?” Osmund nodded, 
with a laugh in his pleasant blue eyes, and 
the boat glided away up-stream, while 
Will Hardy and his young charge pushed 
their way through the rushes, to the 
extreme alarm of a wild duck, who flew 
out from her nest in the reeds with an out- 
burst of indignant quacks. Bevil whistled 
twice as they drew themselves free of the 
reeds, and a little laugh answered back as he 
and Will Hardy stepped on to the firmer 
ground and confronted a small damsel 
gowned in black, with a small blue cap sewn 
with pearls perched on her auburn head. 
She gave Bevil a careless little nod, and 
then her large blue eyes went inquiringly 
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over every detail of Will Hardy’s face 
and figure. ‘So thou hast brought thy 
watch-dog?” she said quaintly. “Lo 
you! I have my tyke too—out, Gilbert!” 
The rushes parted again, and a lad 
stepped out from them, casting suspicious 
glances at Bevil and Will as he came 
forward. 

““What’s thy will, Jane?” he said 
curtly. ‘And what do these strangers 
here ?” 

“Ask them,” little Jane Shore said 
coquettishly. ‘I warrant they can answer 
for themselves.” 

“Who be ye?” the boy Gilbert said 
sharply. ‘‘ And what do ye here? This 
island is the private ground of Master 
Josceline Shore.” 

“IT knew not that,” Bevil said as 
sharply ; “‘ but we will stay, none the less, 
by leave of Mistress Jenny.” 

“Why do ye not fight for it?” Jenny 
asked demurely. ‘‘Nay,” as the boys 
clenched their fists simultaneously, “I 
mean by wit, not by strength. I know 
not your name, Sir,” turning abruptly to 
Will Hardy, who stood looking on, amused 
and not a little perplexed, ‘‘ but we twain 
will be judges an’ you please, while these, 
my knights, strive wit to wit.” 

‘““My name is William Hardy, little 
mistress, at your service,” Will said, making 
her a low bow, “‘and I doubt not but what 
I will strive to judge fairly, with you to 
aid.” 

“There is room here by my side,” 
Jenny said, patting the grassy mound 
where she sat. ‘*‘ Come, sit here, Master 
Hardy; and have here this lute, Bevil: 
thou canst finger it, 1 know, and Gilbert 
cannot.” , 

“The test—to the test, Jenny!” Bevil 
cried impatiently. Mistress Jenny tossed 
her auburn head. ‘Hurry no man’s 
kine,” she said demurely, “or else I will 
surely give thee a harder task. Bevil, 
thou must sing me through ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,’ and miss not a word, or 
I will not see thee for a_se’nnight. 
Gilbert””—she paused reflectively — “I 
know thou canst not sing, coz, save as a 
frog does, at night.” 

Gilbert’s gipsy face flushed hotly. “I 
can fight if I cannot sing,” he said fiercely. 
“This gleeman fellow may beat me in 
that if he can.” 

Bevil turned and looked at him with 
calm contempt in his grey eyes. “I will 
have ado with thee presently; but I will 
serve Mistress Jenny first. How goes the 
time, Jenny—thus?” He threw a look 
at pretty Jenny sitting throned above him, 
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” ” 


““WHY DO YE NOT FIGHT FOR IT? JENNY ASKED DEMURELY. ‘*NAY, AS THE BOYS CLENCHED 
THEIR FISTS SIMULTANEOUSLY, ‘‘I MEAN BY WIT, NOT BY STRENGTH.” 
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and began to sing to an old French air 
words something like these 


East o’ the sun, west o’ the moon, 
They must go far who’d win her boon: 
La Belle Dame sans Merci! 
West o’ the moon, east o’ the sun, 
Thither are many roads that run; 
But the right road is only one- 
La Belle Dame sans Merci! 


Straight as a lily-wand is she, 

Her gold hair floweth to her knee: 
La Belle Dame sans Merci! 

Her eyes are blue anon, and gray, 

Their colour no man yet may say, 

Yet steal they many souls away 
La Belle Dame sans Merci! 


And whoso kisseth her on the mouth 
Knows no more hunger and no more drouth. 
La Belle Dame sans Merci! 

And whoso she hath kissed again 
Is blessed above all other men; 
3ut Heaven yate is shut ayen, 

La Belle Dame sans Merci! 
“Oh, well sung! well played!” cried 
Jenny, clapping her hands. ‘And now, 
coz, what shall I set you? Rede me my 
riddle, Messire Hardy. What feat shall I 
set the most worshipful Master Gilbert 
Woodville ?” 

“A riddle,” Will Hardy said, 

Jenny clapped her hands again. 
will I. Now, 
and muslin, 
alive ?” 

Gilbert knit his black brows, and then 
answered, ‘‘ Woodruff.” 

“Right. And now there are two more, 
sweet coz. Answer me what carries maids 
and men, and can walk the water, wears 
‘linen clothes, and though a woman, knows 
two masters ?” 

‘** A ship,” Gilbert said at once. 

** Readily answered,” Will Hardy said ; 
‘“but who be‘the two masters ?” 

Gilbert laughed. ‘‘ Her captain 
the tide,” he said. ‘‘ Now the 
question, cousin Jenny.” 

Jenny waited a few minutes, and when 
she spoke her beautiful eyes were dreamy. 

“Loves gold and gives base coin; takes 
pearls and renders glass ; ; born ashore and 
dies neither on sea nor land; can read 
spell, but not break a spell. What is it ?” 

“What is it?” cried a loud cheerful 
voice. ‘‘Why, Jane Shore. Nay 
the reeds parted to show a tall man with 
blue eyes and a beard mottled with brown 
and grey—‘ what is it, child, that ye look 
all aghast? And who are these guests, 
my bonnibell ?” 

“IT am Bevil Carew, of Carew, Devon- 
shire,” Bevil said coolly, *‘and I speak to 
Messire Josceline Shore, I trow.” 


smiling. 
“That 
coz, what is made of timber 
and is sweeter dead than 


and 
third 
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“To plain Josceline Shore, umquhile 
sailor, and now a goldsmith in Cheap,” 
was the answer. “‘ Y our business, young Sir, 
and this gentleman’ s,” with a glance at Will 
Hardy. ‘‘ Ah! your tutor, Messire Hardy. 
And your business, gentlemen ? Hah! mere 
idlesse?” He glanced at his grand- 
daughter's demure face and_ smiled. 
‘““'There’s a boat here among the reeds and 
room for all in it. Now, gentlemen, if 
you will honour my poor house so far 
There are cates of Jane’s making, and 
fruits in sirop that little Deb, Jane’s half- 
sister, has soddened and spiced. In with 
thee, Gib!” as young Gilbert Woodville 
hesitated to enter the boat. ‘What ails 
thee ? Jealous of Jenny, eh? ‘Take the 
steering - ropes, Gib, and pass me the 
oars. Well, gentleman ”—to Will Hardy, 
who sat in a brown study—‘‘ why so 
moody? Is the day not fair enow for 


you?” 


Will Hardy lifted his head and smiled. 
‘“‘Aye, fair enow for any man. But, 
Master Shore, I was thinking of a strange 
answer to a stranger riddle— 

And whoso kisseth her on the mouth 

Knows no more hunger and no more drouth. 

La Belle Dame sans Merci. 


And whoso she hath kissed again 
Is blessed—”’ 


% * % * 


It was the year of grace 1465, and in the 
garden of the Shore house, where the 
daffodils were all out and waiting for the 
swallows, there walked Gilbert Woodville 
and Jane Shore; now no longer children, 
but the one a young man of unusual 
height and comeliness, dressed in a sad- 
coloured habit, on whose left sleeve was 
embroidered the white rose of York; the 
other a slender, beautiful girl, straight as a 
lily-wand, and wearing the lily’s colours. 
They had been quarrelling, as they very 
frequently did. 

“*T pray you,’ 


Gilbert said, trying hard 
to control himself, “‘ push me not so far, 


cousin ; my temper is better in hand than I 
deemed it, but I pray you press not so 
hard upon it.” 

‘‘ Why, cousin, cousin, 
you are sadly hasty.” 

* Cousin Jane, it is not well of you to 
twit me with my Woodville blood,” Gilbert 
said, turning very pale. “It is no fault 
of mine that Anthony Woodville is my 
father.” 

“He is a gallant gentleman,” Jane 
cried, ‘‘and I cry you mercy, Gib. What 
is this naunt Alleyne was telling Deb 
yesterday, that he had acknowledged you 
as his son ?” 


for a Woodville 
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‘It is true,” Gilbert said, “‘and it is by 


his good offices I have been made gentle- 
man-at-arms to the King’s grace 
Jenny. 


but let 
it pass, I would speak of our- 
selves.” 

“‘ Anthony Woodville is handsomer than 
either of us,” Jane said provokingly. 
‘‘How comes it he has wedded the little 
maid of Scales, Gib? Have you seen 
your stepmother ?” 

Gilbert frowned. “Tis an evil 
marriage,” he said, ‘‘ but I am not of his 
counsel. As for the child, she is a mere 
babe, and she wept for her nurse through- 
out the marriage.” 

‘*T will not weep at my wedding, Gib; 
let who will be groom.” 

Gilbert pulled a handful of daffodils and 
crushed them against his hot cheek for 
their coolness’ sake. ‘“‘ Jenny, Jenny, why 
do you try my patience so ?” 

‘ Because it pleases me, cousin ; and it 
would please me better an your patience 
were of shorter tether. Gib, I would you 
would quarrel with me.” 

Gilbert shook his head and let the 
crushed daffodils fall. Jane looked at him 
with eyes that for once were not merry. 

‘“A truce to jesting, coz; I am sad 
to-day.” 

“Verily ?” Gilbert looked incredulous 
as he stooped to pick up the daffodils, 
upon which her feet were almost tre ading. 

‘I have never seen you sad yet, Jenny.” 

“And yet I have been sad,” Jane 
retorted, “and enna out when I felt 
likest weeping. And I am sad _ to-day 
because—because my gudesire has plighted 
me to Master. Shore the goldsmith and our 
cousin. Stop, coz,” as Gilbert rose up 
with a set, white face, holding the flowers 
closely clasped to his breast. ‘“* What 
would you do?” 

‘*T will to your grandfather at once.” 

“Useless.” Jane shook her head. 
‘And what wouldst say to him, coz?” 

‘“‘ Why, that Jane Shore was my troth- 
plight wife, and that I would hold her 
mine in spite of Shore the goldsmith, 
and in spite of Satan.” Jane laughed 
softly, and put her hand on the young 
man’s arm: it was a soft laugh and a 
softer touch, but the two together took 
all the colour and youth from Gilbert 
Woodville’s face. 

“Useless!” she said again. ‘“ My 
poor Gib, never was I troth-plight yet to 
you or any other man: and had one man 
lived, indeed, I might have been troth- 
plight to him. His name,” answering the 
question in Gilbert’s eyes, ‘“‘ was Bevil 
Carew.” She drew her cloak closer about 
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her, for the March wind was sharp, and 
presently she spoke again. ‘Gib, 1 am 
sorry. I had not thought it would come 
so hard upon thee.” 

Gilbert did not speak -for a minute or 
two: then he drew a long deep breath, 
and put her hand down from his arm. 

“It is not past endurance,” he said 
harshly. ‘‘ Have you done with me, fair 
cousin? I would go—go pay my respects 
to our kinsman, the goldsmith. I pray 
you, give me notice of the marriage, of 
your courtesy, that 1 may have time to 
buy some trinket for the bride. Have 
you any message for your groom, Mistress 
Jane ?” 

“Gib, what would you do ?” 
clinging to his sleeve. 
an open scandal ? 
well on in 
sake 

‘Trouble not yourself, mistress,” Gilbert 
said, shaking himself free of her. “I 
carry no tales; nay, I will not even see 
the goldsmith if you be afraid for my 
discretion. You will not deny me access 
to your grandfather, perchance. I have 
moneys to lodge with him.” 

Jane drew back, looking at him with 
reproachful eyes. ‘‘Go, cousin—he will 
be glad to see you. But bide not too long ; 
the old man grows very feeble.” 

“Trust me, I will be as ‘wise as your ° 
pretty self,” Gilbert said, turning away 
with a sweeping bow. He went on his 
way without turning his head, and presently 
found himself in old Josceline’s chamber, 
kneeling on one knee while the old man 
tried to read his face with his almost blind 
eyes. ‘I cannot see thee well,” Josceline 
said with a sigh; ‘‘ but methinks thou art 
not the same lad I fostered. How long 
was it, Deb?” 

‘Twelve years, gaffer,” pretty Deborah 
said, going on busily with her fine sewing. 
Josceline Shore nodded. ** Ay, ay— —twelve 
years. And how long hast thou dwelt 
away from us, Gib, lad ?” 

“Five years, U = le Josceline. 

**Only five? Ay, thou wert ii and 
a tall springald at ae Let’s have a look 
at thy inches now. Ha!” with a chuckle, 
as Gilbert stood up at his full height of 
six feet six. ‘‘He’s a proper man, eh, 
Deb? Must think of wedding soon, Gib, 
my lad, and raising up sons to the old 
name of——” He _ stopped abruptly; 
even his purblind eyes could see the dusky 
flush on Gilbert’s face. ‘‘ Woodville’s a 
noble name now, my lad. What, dost 
thou take it so hard still? Has he said 
aught to thee—thy father ?” 


Jane cried, 
** Would you make 
John Shore is a man 
years. Gib, for old sake’s 
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“« Aye,” Gilbert said. ‘‘ But I had rather 
had an honest woman to my mother, 
Uncle Josceline, than Anthony ‘Woodville 
to be my father.” 

Old Josceline frowned. ‘‘ Must say 
no word against little Isbel,” he said 
sternly. ‘‘Honest woman, quotha! Thy 
mother, Isbel Shore, was an innocent 
woman to her dying day, Gilbert Wood- 
ville, and that was the day she bore thee. 
And the sin o’t lies with handsome 
Anthony Woodville—and let him look 
to’t. Talk no more of this, or I shall not 
sleep to-night for thinking on my pretty 
sister Isbel. Has Jane told thee of her 
betrothal, Gib ?” 

“‘ Aye,” Gilbert said shortly. 
man laughed. ‘“’Tis a good stroke of 
work for one old as I am. Kinsman 
Shore hath lent the King’s Grace certain 
moneys, and there are other things—and 
then kinsman Shore hath a well - lined 
pouch, and Jane’s first son will be Josceline 
Shore, and bred to the sea as I was. ’Tis 
an old promise. And pretty Jane will be 
safe; kinsman Shore holds fast what is 
his—and—but give thou a look to her, 
Gib, for old sake’s sake. And get ye gone 
now, lad; I’m tired, and I wouldn't 
shorten sail till pretty Jane is wedded. 
Get ye gone, lad; and, Deb, bring me my 
ale-posset quickly.” 

Gilbert went down on his knee again 
and kissed the furrowed old forehead as it 
had not been kissed for many a year—not, 
indeed, since pretty Isbel Shore had 
kissed it for the last time, when only a 
few furrows were there. 

“Thou hast a way of thy mother,” 
Josceline Shore said fretfully, ‘‘ and I like 
it not. Thou must be for thyself alone, 
Gib—so the fates have chosen for thee, 
as I was—as I was, God wot, from begin- 
ning to end. Be lucky, as I was, Gib— 
and be happy too, if thou canst ; and wed, 
and ask no more of thy wife than deafness 
when thou art merry and dumbness when 
thou art sad. And hark in thine ear, 
Gib—what of these moneys? ‘They are 
here, are they ?” as Gilbert laid a leathern 
pouch on his knee. ‘ Well, I will keep 
them safely for thee, lad—and hark ye, 
again! There is more, Gib, in a safe place 
Deb only knows of—moneys I have earned 
and saved for thee, and gay toys from 
beyond seas, and a trifle of jewels, 
too, that were thy mother’s. Go, lad; 
go now; and when I am dead Deb 
shall deliver these to thee: every coin 
and gem of them, or I’ll haunt her, I 
vow by cock and pye! Deb, wench, 
dost hear ?” 


The old 
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“Ay, gaffer,” Deb said composedly, 
stirring some powdered spice into the 
posset. “Give ye good-day, Master 
Gilbert.” 

That day month old Josceline died, and 
Gilbert, coming to see him as he lay in 
state in the hall within sound of the 
Thames, found Jane—now a wife for some 
nine days—queening it among the crowds 
of kinsmen and friends, and imitated—at a 
distance—by little Deb. 

“They ruffle it bravely,” a bystander 
whispered as certain of the Shores lifted 
the coffin and carried it out into the street; 
‘and have given it out that Mistress Shore 
is his heiress. Is that so? I see thou art 
of the Shore blood by thine eyes, young 
gentleman.” 

“IT am his nephew,” Gilbert said, all the 
franker that he resented the looks of 
curiosity and compassion bestowed upon 
him right and left, ‘‘ Gilbert Woodville.” 

‘‘What, pretty Isbel’s son?” said the 
other—a goldsmith also, who had known 
pretty Isbel in her youth. ‘Thou hast 
more a look of old Josceline than of thy 
mother, young Sir—but for the rest—zs 
Shore’s wife his heiress, after all ?” 

“I know naught of the heritage,” Gilbert 
said curtly. ‘1 am but here to see the last 
of one who was my kindest foster.” 

“Wilt thou not follow? Look! 
are flocking down into the street.” 

“Nay, not I.” 

“But look! what knight is this?” The 
goldsmith held Gilbert fast by his cloak. 
“A goodly man! Why, it is Tony 
Woodville—him they call now my Lord 
Scales.” 

“| pray you let me Gilbert 
entreated ; but it was too late. Anthony 
Woodville had seen him, and came across 
the room to him with outstretched hands. 

‘“*On the same errand as I am, sirrah! 
Nay, hold not back from me, Gib. We 
will go down and walk after him to’s 
grave together. Come Gib — nay ”—as 
the young man still drew back, his face 
burning—‘“‘ there is more shame to me 
than to thee, here in this house of the 
Shores. 

“Truly spoken, my Lord,” the gold- 
smith said hoarsely ; ; and Anthony Wood- 
ville’s handsome face flushed a little. 

“John Prothero, by my life! Master 
Prothero, I will not insult thee by proffer 
of my hand here, and now. 

The goldsmith bowed 
thank ye, Sir.” 

“Come.” Anthony Woodville took his 
son’s arm, and drew him gently out of the 
room. ‘‘ We are the last of the troop, 


they 


go!” 


gravely. “I 
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Gib; but mayhap we are not the lightest- 
hearted. Poor old Josceline! I remember 


him once a tall handsome sailor with an 
Gib! hast lost thy 


eye as keen as thine. 
tongue, altogether ?” 

“No, my Lord.” 

‘“* Art ashamed of thy father, then ?” 

They were out in the street now, walking 
in the rear of the procession in the teeth 
of many curious glances and many unkind 
jests from those who stood in the streets 
to watch old Josceline Shore going to his 
grave in St. Olave’s Church. Gilbert drew 
himself up, and gripped the hand his 
father held out. 

“Not to- day, my Lord, nor ever 

Anthony Woodville smiled rather sadly. 
“Speak for to-day, Gib,” he said; “ to- 
morrow is in my Lady Scales’s hands; 
and for ever—well, the saints have charge 
of that. Hark ye, lad, what of thy mother’s 
jewels ? Thou hast a right to those, Gib, 
and Mistress Shore hath none.” 

“1 will speak with my cousin concern- 
ing them,” Gilbert said, and he kept his 
word ; but Jane met him with frank denial. 
‘‘Naunt Isbel had no jewels,” she said, 
“‘or her lover stript her of them. Cousin, 
you deceive yourself ; there were no jewels 
put aside for you, as my poor grandsire 
doted that there were.” 

“My uncle said so, Jane. 
Deb ?” 

Deb looked up from her sewing with 
surprised eyes. ‘‘I heard naught of the 
matter, Master Gilbert.” 

“Not when he spoke to thee concern- 
ing them, Deb, and of the moneys with 
them ?” 

Deborah shook her pretty flaxen head, 
and Gilbert laughed out suddenly and 
unmirthfully. 

“Fair mistresses, let me not trespass 
any further on your patience. Nay, I 
will not tarry for my cousin Shore to 
return; I am too pressed for time. Com- 
mend me to him; and so farewell, my 
kinswomen.” 

He went out of the house still laughing, 
and shouted for the ferry-boat. When it 
drew up under the bank, the ferryman 
looked up and met Gilbert’s eyes, 
and the young man stopped laughing 
abruptly. 

“What, Osmund! art thou Osmund the 
waterman still? Man, how keepst thou 
the same when all things change? Here 
is pretty Jenny a wife, and that bold 
young gallant dead, and Master Hardy 
a cowled monk in Dewy yonder, and 
I a gentleman of the King’s house; 
and thou, Osmund the waterman still. 


” 


Did he not, 
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How old art thou, Osmund, or have thy 
years stopped still, here by the water?” ~ 

Osmund shook his head with a laugh. 
‘“*T shall have seen the last of forty years 
come next Lammas, Master Woodville,” 
he said. *‘ And ye spoke of Mistress Jenny 
Shore. Is she wed happily?” 

“She is wed richly,” Gilbert said. 
Osmund sighed. ‘I saw her last when 
she was but a lass, no taller than my 
elbow, and since I hannot seen her, but I 
ha’ heard tales enow of her beauty.” 

“* Beauty enough and to spare,” Gilbert 
said, stepping ashore as the boat grounded. 
“Drink her health with this broad piece, 
Osmund.” 

Osmund shook his head and pushed the 
money aside. 

“Not from Mistress Jenny’s cousin,” he 
said smiling; and Gilbert burst into a 
laugh and turned away. 

“Sits the wind in that quarter? 
Osmund went on as he shipped his oars 
and secured the boat. ‘’Tis a pity, for 
Master Woodville is a fine lad and would 
ha’ suited Mistress Jenny better than that 
sour old miser Shore. . . . Well, wooing is 
a contrary thing enow, like a woman... 
I would like dearly to see Mistress Jenny 
again.” 

He was to have his wish sooner than he 
expected, for a few weeks later, as he sat 
over a simple meal of sour bannocks and 
water-cress, a hail came from over the 
water, sharp and peremptory— 

“Hey! The waterman! Over at once!” 

**Some gallant in haste,” Osmund said 
to himself as he pulled across, “and a 
handsome gallant, too,’ as he drew 
nearer and could take in the handsome 
face and tall, gallant figure clad in a 
gown of murrey colour, with a cloak of 
watchet blue. 

“To the lodging of Master Shore,” said 
the gallant, stepping into the boat, followed 
by a small page, habited in the same 
watchet blue, with an arch French face 
under a cap worked with white roses. 

Osmund the waterman’s brain was busy 
while he rowed the two across to the bank 
under the house of Shore. 

** The King’s Grace, a thousand pounds 
to a silver penny ;-and what would he do 
at Shore’s house, and the goodman from 
home? Pray St. Mary he come on an 
honest errand!” 

Apparently he did, for he was not long 
there, and within thirty minutes Osmund 
saw the horse brought to the door amid 
much bustle, and watched with an easier 
mind his rather cavalier farewell to the 
slender shape in black with the glint of 
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housewife’s keys at her girdle, who could 
be none other than Jane Shore. That 
night, about nine of the clock, when nearly 
all lights were out, he was hailed again 
from the bank below the Shores’ house, 
and paddled across in a white heat of 
anger, expecting to find the King awaiting 
him. 

““Osmund the 
hie over!” 

But it was only a woman’s figure which 
stood on the landing-steps, and a slender 
and a pretty figure at that, Osmund saw as 
he rested on his oars—a figure vaguely 
familiar to him, though as he drew nearer 
he could not clearly recall where he had 
last seen the pretty sve/fe figure in its rich 
garments of white and yellow, or the 
lovely, laughing, roguish face, framed in 
a hood of sad-coloured taffeta. 

“Pull slowly, good fellow,” said the 
lady as he handed her to her seat. “ I am 
in no hurry; indeed, I purpose to cross 
again. What sweet smell is this in the 
air? I vow I like it better than incense.” 

‘It is the smell of lady’s bedstraw on 
the common yonder,” Osmund said as he 
dipped his pole in the clear grey water. 
The lady smiled and presently sighe d. 

“Good lack! I ha’ lived in the city 
streets till I forget the very look of lady’s 
bedstraw, country-bred Malkin though I 
be. Is it a yellow flower, sirrah ?” 

** Ay, Mistress; yellow as wheat.” 

The lady lifted her eyes and looked at 
him more attentively than she had yet 
done. 

“Art thou of English breed?” she 
asked. ‘‘For all thy yellow beard thy 
face is not of the English look. ‘Thou art 
not a Scot?” 

‘“‘ Nay, Mistress; I am Norway born and 
English bred.” 

‘Norway! Tell me of it. 
country, belike 7” 

‘** Ay, but the hearts are warm there, so 
my mother said.’ 

‘*Ay! And what was thy father, Osmund 
of Norway ?” 

“ Mistress 
of him,’ 


waterman! Hie over! 


’Tis a cold 


my mother spoke no word 
Osmund said, his blue eyes 
darkening. His passenger put her hood 
back to look at him the better, and 
Osmund's breath came faster as he saw 
the braids of shining auburn hair wound 
round her little head. Surely, no two 
women in England might own _ such 
tresses, he thought to himself. The lady 
looked at him, smiling graciously. She 
was used to outspoken plaudits, but this 
silent admiration pleased her better still. 

** Are we nigh the bank already? Put 
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back, Osmund; I have a fancy to ferry to 
and fro awhile, and deem that I am 
embarked on a sea without a shore.” 

‘ Like that which rings the world round, 
and where the Midgards-orm lies coiled,” 
Osmund said, as he pushed out into deep 
water once more. 

“Tell me more of that,’ 
leaning forward. 
friend 7” 

** Ay, ‘tis a great worm that is big enow 
that the world may lie within its girth, and 
in the uttermost sea it lies, and does not 
stir till the world ends. And once a man 
stirred it a little from its sleep, and since 
then have the tides troubled the water. 

“Ah!” said his passenger, “‘’tis a pretty 
tale. Dost ever remember a lad who was 
ward of the priory yonder, ferryman ? he 
used to love this river well.” 

‘** Ay—Sir Bevil Carew—rest his soul!” 
Osmund crossed himself, and his passenger 
followed suit, with tears in her beautiful 
eyes. 

‘He died in France,” she said dreamily, 

‘‘and they say many a fair maid of Nor- 
mandy wore black forhim. I ha’ mourned 
in colours. Hark ye, Osmund the water- 
man, if ever they make a song about the 
streets of Jane Shore, and ye hear it 
sung—-say this for her—that she wore 
black in her heart for one man, and loved 
one man better than she loved herself; and 
that she loved neither soul ner body much 
after he died.” 

‘* Madam — Mistress Shore,” 
stammered. 

Jane Shore looked at him with dry, 
bright eyes, and laughed. 

‘“* Ferry me down to the bridge, yonder : 
there will be a barge waiting for me.” 

““Sweet mistress, stay a minute!” 
Osmund entreated. ‘I ha’ ferried Bevil 
Carew across to you—in honesty—and | 
cannot ferry you across to the King.” 

Jane Shore laughed again. ‘‘ Thou 
needst not ferry me any farther, poor 
fool,” she said, as a black bulk loomed up 
alongside the ferry- boat; and someone 
called sharply out ‘‘ Who goes there ?” 

** Jane Shore,” the owner of the name 
called back; and the heavy silk curtains 
of the barge were pulled sharply aside. 

‘Take my hand,” the voice went on, 
but Jane drew back with a faint shriek. 

“Ts it Gilbert Woodville speaks? 
Gilbert, how came you here? Gilbert, let 
go my hands. Osmund! Help! he will 
force me overboard.” 

Osmund laid his hand on her arm, and 
pulled her violently away from the desperate 
man who had hold of her: then there was 


said the lady, 
‘Is it a tale of Norway, 


Osmund 
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a scream from Jane, and an oath from the 
rowers of the royal barge, as Gilbert 
Woodville turned and leapt down into 
the Thames. Fifteen minutes later they 
pulled him in from the river, and 
laid him in the ferry-boat, dead, with 


Jane’s breast-knot clenched in his hand, 
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and a quieter face than he had worn 
for many a day. And then, while 
the King’s barge went slowly down the 
river, carrying Jane to her royal lover, 
Osmund the waterman went back across 
the river, ferrying over Gilbert Woodville 
for the last of many times. 
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WITH MENTION 


A lowland maid, 

Rear’d in fair Berkshire’s softest shade. 
ASSING much of my time in a house 
where the memory of Mary Russell 
Mitford is cherished as that of an intimate 
friend and frequent visitor, where many 
souvenirs of this warm-hearted, unselfish 
woman and charming writer are carefully 
preserved, hearing much of her doings 
and many of her sayings from an intimate 
friend of Aer intimate friend, it was with 
enthusiasm that I set out one rare holiday 
last spring to explore the neighbourhood 

where almost all her life was passed. 
Turning one’s back on “ the good town 
of Reading,” ‘‘ Our Village,” locally known 
as ‘‘Three Mile Cross,” lies, as its name 
implies, on the high road, just three miles 
distant to the south. It must have been 
a beautiful walk in Miss Mitford’s time. 
It is by no means unpicturesque now. 
Having ascended to the high ground 
which forms the southern boundary of 
Reading, one is in Whitley hamlet, occu- 
pied in other days by a country seat, with 
park, pleasure-grounds, and _ fish-ponds, 
where my Lord Abbot of Reading retired 
to rest and enjoy a simpler life than was 
possible in the stately Abbey, “ chiefest 
after Glastonbury and St. Albans,” in the 
valley below. ‘‘ But these have long since 
been converted into a farm,” says Mr. 
Man, the historian of Reading, writing at 
the beginning of the century. And as 
the name of a farm, Whitley Park is still 
commemorated. Whitley is now a hamlet 
in name only. It possesses a beautiful 
modern church, and several substantial 
villa residences, to say nothing of the 
rows of small red-and-white houses, which 
stretch down the dip of the hill towards 
the country, and branch off at right angles, 
forming quite a new townlet, where 
recently extended the finely wooded 
pleasure - grounds of a mansion. The 
Grove still stands in its curtailed garden, 
hemmed in by its upstart neighbours ; 
among the bricks and mortar remain a 
few old timber trees, and, as the wind 
rustles among the leaves, one fancies 
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OF SOME RELICS. 


them making murmurous protest at the 
havoc and the usurpation. 

Descending the hill, a wide valley lies 
before one, bounded on either side by 
tree-covered ridges; and with the ozone 
fabled to blow up from Southampton 
Water mingles another less odorous 
scent from the Reading Sewerage Farm 
below! There are also brick-works in 
the valley, always an ugly, untidy feature 
in a landscape. Perhaps the vicinity of 
this industry accounts for the blocks of 
new houses further on, which now face 
“The Four Horseshoes,” a once solitary 
roadside inn. The straight bare lines 
of the modern buildings form a curious 
contrast to the acutely pointed gables of 
the old alehouse, and the sloping roofs 
of the ancient and picturesque cottages 
in the rear, with their double row of 
dormer- windows. 

Farther on is another roadside alehouse, 
in no wise remarkable save for its name, 
“The World Turned Upside Down”— 
which appellation, however, on reflection, 
appears sufficiently appropriate. At the 
angle where a cross-road branches off to 
the left is a picturesque, ivy - covered 
schoolhouse, and the new villa residence, 
some distance beyond, on the same side 
of the road, occupies the site of the old 
farmhouse—one can yet see a range of 
old farm-buildings in the rear—mentioned 
by Miss Mitford in one of her poems as 
““Whitley’s lovely cot,” where she once 
attempted to write a letter “with a pen 
twenty years old and just a dropand a half 
of ink, in the midst of a universal clackit 
of female tongues!” 

Just before reaching Three Mile Cross, 
a road to the right turns off to the neigh- 
bouring village of Grazeley, and some 
little distance along it is Grazeley Court, 
Miss Mitford’s early home for “‘ eighteen 
happy years.” A colonnade has been 
added and bay windows thrown out, 
otherwise the house remains pretty much 
as it was built by her father, Dr. Mitford. 
It occupies the site of an old and pictur- 
esque residence which the Doctor had 
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acquired, together with seventy or eighty 
acres of land, out of the proceeds of his 
daughter’s lottery prize of £20,000. The 
old house was pulled down, and a new 
one, square and imposing, took its place, 
which the Doctor called Bertram House, 
to intimate his connection with the 
Mitfords of Bertram Castle, in the North. 

In a letter which appears in L’Estrange’s 
“Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” under 
date of 1802, Mrs. Mitford gives her 
daughter (then at school in London) a 
lively account of the laying the foundation- 
stone of the new house. 

Among my friend’s collection of Mitford 
relics, one of the most interesting belongs 
to this period—namely, some odd pieces 


‘“*WHITLEY’S LOVELY COT.” 


of a Wedgwood dinner-service, one item 
in the sumptuous plenishing of Bertram 
House. 

These pieces, comprising a tureen of 
beautiful shape, two or three soup-plates, 
and a couple of butter-boats and stands in 
one, in Wedgwood fashion, were bought 
some years ago, with other odd crockery, 
ata sale. For long they were stored away 
in a dark cellar, but eventually saw the 
light of day through the care of their 
present owner, who admired the smooth 
cream ware, and found it an excellent foil 
for the flowers with which she loved to fill 
her rooms. So roses nestled in moss in 
the soup-plates, and violets and primroses 
and pansies in turn filled the boats and 
saucers. But a few weeks since, when 
handling one of the pieces, I was struck 
with the fact that the crest upon it was 
identical with that impressed on many of 
Miss Mitford’s autograph letters, which 
had recently passed through my hands. I 
had no doubt it was the Mitford crest. 
On the opposite side of the rim was 
stamped a harp, bearing between the 
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strings the mystic number 2224, which I 
took to be the maker’s private mark, and 
forthwith wrote to Etruria to know if any 
record existed of- such a service having 
been supplied to the Mitford family 
between 1795 and 1820, which more than 
covered the period of the Doctor’s brief 
prosperity. But Messrs. Wedgwood could 
throw no light on the subject ; and then, 
one evening, when looking through Miss 
Mitford’s ‘“‘ Recollections of a Literary 
Life,” what should I come across but the 
following— 

‘““Qne Sunday morning we were all 
preparing to go to church, when a face 
that I had forgotten, but my father had 
not, made its appearance. It was the 

clerk of the lottery 
office. An express 
had just arrived from 
Dublin, announcing 
that No. 2224* had 
been drawn a prize 
of twenty thousand 
pounds, and he had 
hastened to com- 
municate the good 
news. Ah me! In 
less than twenty 


years what was left 
of the produce of the 


ticket so strangely 
chosen ? What, ex- 
cept a Wedgwood 
dinner service that 
my father had had 
made to commemorate the event, with 
the Irish harp within the border on one 
side, and his family crest on the other! 
That fragile and perishable ware long out- 
lasted the more perishable money ! ” 

So now the Wedgwood pieces are not 
used for flowers any more, but are care- 
fully stored away in a cabinet and shown 
as a very precious possession indeed. 

Another relic dating from this period 
lies before me as I write, being ‘‘ Elements 
of Geography and ot Natural and Civil 
History,” by John Walker, embellished 
with plates and maps, third edition, 1800. 
A thick octavo volume, in old calf, bearing 
the following inscription on the fly-leaf: 
‘* Premiére Classe, Premier Prix de Com- 
position Angloise, qu’a obtenu Mlle. 
Midford, Hans Place, ce 16 Juin, 1802. 
D. St. Quentin,” with the wax impres- 
sion of a fine large seal, bearing the St. 
Quentin coat-of-arms. 

* The ticket was purchased by Dr. Mitford on 
his daughter’s tenth birthday, Dec. 16, 1796, and 
this particular number, 2224, was insisted on by 
the little girl, as, cast together, the figures made ten. 
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The school at 22, Hans Place deserves 
mention, for it was a notable establishment 
in its day; and here Miss Mitford doubt- 
less acquired her excellent knowledge of 
the French language and her love of 
French literature. The proprietors were 
a Monsieur and Madame St. Quentin,* the 
former a French refugee, who had been 
Secretary to the Comte de Moustiers, one 
of the last of Louis the Sixteenth’s 
Ambassadors to the Court of St. James. 
Monsieur and Madame St. Quentin were 
ably assisted by Miss Rowden, an accom- 
plished Englishwoman, who had lived as 
governess in the family of Lady Bess- 
borough, whose daughter, afterwards known 
as the eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb, was 
her pupil. When M. St. Quentin retired 
into private life at No. 33, Miss Rowden 
became principal of the school. Mary 
Mitford loved and admired her, and, when 
school days were over, paid her a visit 
from time to time, as she did also to the 
St. Quentins close by. 

Among Miss Rowden’s pupils were the 
gifted but ill-fated ‘* L. E. L.” and her friend 
Miss Emma Roberts, an esteemed writer 
on India. Dr. Martin, in ‘‘ Old Chelsea,” 
also names Lady Bulwer and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall among the pupils at Hans Place. 
Later, Miss Rowden migrated to Paris, and 
here among her pupils, first in the Rue 
d’Angouléme, and afterwards in an old 
mansion in the Champs Elysées, was 
Frances Ann Kemble. Writing to a friend 
in the autumn of 1829, Miss Mitford 
observes—“‘ What an immense hit Miss 
Kemble has made! Did I tell you that in 
spite of the difference of age she was 
brought up by the same governess with 
myself?” 

Eventually Miss Rowden gave up her 
school-keeping and became the second 
wife of M. St. Quentin. 

To return to Bertram House after this 
long digression. Of late years, under its 
originz al name of Grazeley Court, it has 
acquired a fresh interest _ the country 
home of the late Mr. W. I. Palmer, the 
philanthropist and ane advocate, 
whose sudden death, in 1893, was so sadly 
deplored. 

In 1820, the period of affluence having 
come to an end, chiefly owing to Dr. 
Mitford’s reckless extravagance, house and 
land were sold, and the family removed to 
a cottage at Three Mile Cross, within a 


© In « Laem Recollections ’ 


’ will be found a 
lively description of Mr. St. Quentin’s circle of 
friends of the old régime, who had taken refuge in 


London from the horrors of the first French Revo- 
lution. 
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short distance of the old home, 
says Miss Mitford in one of her 
Sketches,” ‘‘ it nearly broke my heart to 
leave. What a tearing up of the root it 
was !—though,” she goes on to say, “the 
first agony of the transportation being over, 
I have taken such firm and tenacious hold 
of my new soil that I would not for the 
world be pulled up again, even to be 
restored to the old beloved ground.” 

% * * % 

Retracing my steps, I was soon back 
on the Basingstoke Road, with ‘ Our 
Village” just ahead. But first, careless 
of the distance still to be traversed, and 
eager to sec all that was possible of Miss 
Mitford’s country, I turned into one of her 
loved green lanes, ‘‘ Woodcock Lane,” as 
I afterwards identified it to be—a grassy 
avenue, shut in on each side bya hedge 
and a row of oaks and elms, emerging 
where a cross-road cuts the avenue in two, 
and a solitary homestead appears to keep 

“watch and ward.” I had no time to 
penetrate the avenue beyond, but, taking 
the winding road to the left, presently 
obtained a back view of ‘ Our Village,” 
one of the most pleasing it has now to 
offer. For there is a certain beauty in the 
varied angles of the old tiled roofs, with 
their tall attendant chimneys, which is 
altogether lacking in the modern fronts 
which have been added to most of the 
cottages. 

Alas for the high expectations raised by 
Miss Mitford’s glowing and picturesque 
descriptions! ‘Three Mile Cross is quite 
the most commonplace collection of 
country habitations which can well be 
imagined. Disposed on either side of the 
dusty high road, those that are not modern 
and ugly are poor and mean. There is no 
picturesque old church even, for the village 
is included in the wide and scattered parish 
of Shinfield, and the church is a mile or 
two away. A hoarding, gay with the 
coloured posters of Reading tradesmen, 
greets you as you enter the village street, 
and another, equally en évidence, speeds 
you on your way. Hoardings in “ Our 
Village”! To think of it! as Miss 
Mitford would say. 

The cottage, or “miniature house,” as 
she calls it, which was Miss Mitford’s home 
for thirty busy years, where most of her 
literary work was done and whence so many 
of her charming letters were dated, has a 
new front and modern windows—so has the 
village shop next door—and her beloved 
garden—the pride of her heart, with its 
hollyhocks “like pyramids of roses,” its 

‘magnificent dusky cloves, breathing of 


“‘ which,” 


** Country 
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the Spice Islands,” its “‘ flaunting double 
dahlias,” its splendid scarlet geraniums, 
its tulips, pinks, larkspurs, peonies, stocks, 
and other gay and sweet old-fashioned 
flowers, and “the great bay-tree, beneath 
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On the right, as one enters the village 
from Reading, is a small brick house, now 
divided into two, with a long g garden by 
the side of the road, which must, I think, 
be the erstwhile habitation of the retired 


THE COTTAGE AND VILLAGE STREET, THREE MILE CROSS. 


which,” says Mr. Chorley, ‘“‘so many dis- 
tinguished persons have amen to 
talk of matters far above and beyond the 
petty gossip of a country neighbourhood 
or the private trials and sacrifices of their 
quiet hostess”—her garden is covered by 
an iron erection, which, with the cottage, 
forms a sort of village institute. The late 
Mr. W. I. Palmer, of Grazeley Court afore- 
said, having some years ago acquired the 
property, partially rebuilt the cottage and 
erected the hall for the benefit of the 
villagers. A beautiful portrait of Mr. 
Palmer occupies a place of honour on the 
walls, and by its side is a small, pleasing 
painting of Miss Mitford, whose memory 
is perpetuated in the name of the Institute, 
which is known as “ The Mitford.” 

And yet the genius loci strangely takes 
hold of and grows upon one. Some 
at least of these habitations are the very 
ones which met Miss Mitford’s eye each 
time she looked out of her window or 
sallied forth on her daily ramble, whose 
inmates she knew so intimately and 
described so well. With care one may yet 
identify much. 


publican, 


unhappy in_ his 
leisure for lack of sufficient occupation ; 
and as of yore another long garden sepa- 
rates it from the next tenement and its 


prosperous 


adjoining workshop, 
looking shoemaker, with the pretty 
daughter, used to sit and work so dili- 
gently, at times as a_ scornful protest 
against the ebullitions of his more ener- 
getic neighbour. ‘Tis true the “ Fox 
and Horn” occupies a position midway 
between the two gardens, but this house I 
regard as a modern interloper. 

There is still a smithy op posite, 
next to it the ‘slender mansion” 
boasted the only sash-windows in the 
village. Rebuilt and altered as Miss 
Mitford’s cottage has been, the “little end 
parlour, an afterthought of the originab 
builder,” still projects from the main 
building on to the footway. 

The “ Rose Inn” (its real designation is 
the “ Swan”) is still a “ whitewashed build- 
ing, retired from the road behind its fine 
swinging sign, with a little bow window 
room coming out on one side.” But the 
present proprietor of the ‘‘ Rose,” possibly 


where the sickly 


and 
which 
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aless “thriving man and a portly” than 
his predecessor in Miss Mitford’s day, 
goes with the times and lends its old walls 
for purposes of advertising; albeit, com- 
pared with the aforementioned, hoardings, 
he manifests a sort of refinement in the 
art and craft of advertisement—to wit, a 
series of neatly printed announcements, 
elaborately framed in ebonised wood and 
silvered glass. 

A few steps farther on, the last of a row 
of old cottages possesses a many-paned 
bow window, which looks as if it dated 
from Miss Mitford’s time, and, turning the 
corner into Church Lane, one passes the 
house where the curate used to lodge, still 
tenanted by a worthy wheelwright, and 
“ending in a picturesque wheeler’s shop.” 
The heavy hatch doors were flung back, 
but the shop was deserted save for a single 
occupant, who proved to be the master 
himself. I begged permission to view 
“that curious old shop with its high open 
roof,” which at least once formed the 
subject of a picture. Writing to her 


THE HOUSE WHERE THE CURATE USED 


friend Charles Boner, in October 1850, 
Miss Mitford observes—“ At your lodgings 
we have just now a Mr. Pasmore, an artist, 
who is painting the wheelwright’s shop— 
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an interior. . It is singularly pictur- 
esque and affluent in details. I am to 
lend him K.’s little boy for a foreground 
figure.” One wonders if this relic is any- 
where extant ? 

Very kindly my guide also showed me 
through his cottage, which for its ‘‘ charm- 
ing in-and-outness” might have vied with 
Miss Mitford’s dwelling. He, too, is a 
lover and grower of flowers, as his green- 
house and trim garden betoken. A mag- 
nificent wistaria, watered by the pond 
opposite, covers the front of the cottage, 
stretching long branches along the work- 
shop walls. 

“The shady rope-walk,” on the other 
side of the lane, no longer exists, for rope- 
making, like thatching, is a lost art in 
“Our Village.” The only bits of thatch 
now to be seen form the very fragment- 
ary covering to a couple of old sheds. 

‘But it was time to get on, and, with a 
lingering, comprehensive glance at “‘ Our 
Village,” I turned to ascend the winding 
road which passes through Spencer’s Wood. 


TO LODGE, AND THE WHEELER’S SHOP. 


A noteworthy object on the day of my 


pilgrimage was an ancient hawthorm, 
which grew on a bank near the top of the 
incline and was a mass of white blossoms. 
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Judging from its venerable appearance this 
is the identical thorn—an old thorn in her 
day—so prettily described by Miss Mitford 
when conducting her reader through ‘‘ Our 
Village.” I was glad to see that the old 


THE OLD WHITE 


tree was supported and attached by wire to 
a fence in the rear, the paling of “ the 


Hill House and its beautiful garden.” 

Alas for the breezy open common at the 
summit, with its shining pools between the 
masses of yellow gorse, the constant goal 
of Miss Mitford’s daily rambles, whose 
varying beauties she so affectionately and 
admirably described in her ‘“ Country 
Stories”! It was long ago enclosed, but 
across the park paling one may yet observe 
gorse and bramble-bushes cropping up 
among the ornamental trees and shrubs. 
There is a break in the fencing, and a pond 
of irregular shape, with broken, sandy 
banks, edged with brambles, still lies open 
to the roadw ay. Here I rested for a 
moment, idly watching the swarms of tad- 
poles disporting themselves in the water, 
as I interrogated an “‘ old inhabitant” who 
chanced to be opportunely passing. ‘ Yes, 
she had known Miss Mitford and the 
Docior too. All her life she had lived here- 
abouts ; she had been married thirty-five 
years come harvest; before that she had 
been in service at the Three Mile Cottage 
with the family who succeeded Miss 
Mitford as tenant, and, as a young girl, 
had lived as maid in a neighbouring farm- 
house and had been in the habit of carrying 
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Miss Mitford baskets of cranberries (for 
which she had a predilection) from a 
‘tree’ in the farmer’s garden.” 

The builder has taken possession of the 

summit, even as he has of the correspond- 
ing crest at Whitley. 
A glance through 
the park gates on 
the right, down a 
fine avenue of 
Wellingtonias, an- 
other at the neat 
schoolhouse hard 
by, and one passes 
several blocks of 
semi-detached villas 
and, in delightful 
contrast, an old 
picturesque cottage 
on either side of the 
way, ere the road 
again becomes 
solitary. On _ for 
another mile be- 
tween the hedge- 
rows, till it crosses 
the Loddon at 
Sheep Bridge, where 
stood the pretty 
old mill whose 
demolition, when 
the miller grew 
rich, Miss Mitford so much deplored. 

Soon one reaches a turn to the left, the 
nearest way into Swallowfield village, and 
is bound to pause and admire the old white 
house at the corner, with its gables and 
massive chimney-stack — the very house 
mentioned by Miss Mitford in ‘ The 
Visit,” where, indeed, the road I have 
come is described so graphically that my 
own words seem trivial and inadequate. 
Having gone over the ground, I know, at 
least, how true her description is. I did 
more than admire. I sat in the old oak 
porch and sipped a glass of milk, proffered 
by the obliging housewife, who informed 
me that the old place had been occupied 
by her husband’s family for the past 
hundred years; and a notice-board over 
the porch announced that the present 
tenant was a glazier by trade, as his 
oo had been in Miss Mitford’s day. 

I also regarded with interest a straggling 
row of nut-trees, the remains, no doubt, 
the old nut-walk. 

Another curve or two in this most wind- 
ing high road, which describes many 
segments of a circle during one’s journey 
from Reading, and the home of Miss 
Mitford’s declining years is in full view, 
‘seated upon a little ascent,” at the angle 
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where the road just traversed trends to the 
left, and another branches off to the right. 

In forty years the cottage has undergone 
some change. It has been extended on 
one side, and two bays have been built out 
on the ground-floor. It has a new red 
roof, and the little court in front has been 
enlarged and turned into a flower garden. 
But one of Miss Mitford’s roses, with 
copper-coloured blossoms and shining 
pointed leaves, covers part of the wall ; an 
old acacia, wreathed with ivy-sprays, over- 
tops the chimneys, and beneath it still 
remain one or two syringa bushes. ‘‘ When 
the weather lets me,” wrote Miss Mitford, 
‘“*T sit at the corner of my little dwelling, 
under a superb acacia-tree . . . just under- 
neath it is a dark syringa.” In the 
paddock at the rear of the cottage is a 
venerable yew, under which Miss Mitford 
loved to sit ‘‘for long talks in summer 
days” ; but I am anticipating, for it was 
Molly, the little daughter of the house, 
who pointed out to me these relics, when, 
having leisurely scanned the exterior of 
the cottage, I knocked for admittance, 
having in my pocket a kindly note of 
invitation from the owner. Molly and 


THE 


Sybil and Jack took me over the cottage, 
pointing out the room in which Miss 
Mitford died, and the little chamber, a few 
steps below, where her faithful maid, 
“K,” was wont to sleep. It was wonderful 
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how familiar the children were with all 
that concerned Miss Mitford’s life at the 
cottage. Is not this fame, and would it 
not have gladdened Miss Mitford’s heart 
could she have foreseen how her memory 
would thus be cherished by the children 
of a third generation ? 

It was to this cottage that, in the autumn 
of 1851, Miss Mitford removed, the one at 
Three Mile Cross being no longer tenant- 
able. ‘‘ A terrible job,” she writes to Mr. 
Boner ; ‘‘ there were four tons of books!” 
‘“‘T like our little house more and more,” 
she writes to the same friend in the follow- 
ing spring. To this cottage came as 
visitors Dean Milman (formerly Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading) and his wife ; Bayard 
Taylor, the American traveller and poet; 
young Mr. Fields, of the famous Boston 
firm, the “discoverer” and publisher of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Mr. Ticknor, his 
partner ; the Rev. William Harness, “ the 
chosen friend of all that is eminent for the 
last half-century”; the Rev. Hugh Pear- 
son, Vicar of Sonning, “‘a most dear 
friend”; the Kingsleys, from Eversley ; 
Judge Talfourd; Mr. Bennoch, F.S.A., a 
merchant prince of cultured tastes ; Charles 
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Boner, the chamois-hunter ; John Lucas, 
the fashionable portrait-painter; ‘‘ young 
James Payn,” and many other interesting 
people. Mr. Payn’s family was resident 
in' the neighbourhood and intimate with 
MM 
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Dr. Mitford and his daughter—one of Mr. 
Payn’s earliest literary efforts, a book of 
verse, being dedicated to Miss Mitford. 
Apropos of the Payn family, I am reminded 
of a paragraph in one of Miss Mitford’s 
letters to her friend Sir. W. Elford, which 
shows how the meaning of a phrase may 
come to be entirely reversed. She writes 
in 1824—‘* There is no love lost between 
you and the Payns. They speak with 
delight of the whole race of Elford, and 
seem to think the name synonymous with 
kindness and hospitality and cheerfulness 
and good sense.” ‘‘ No love lost,” because 
mutually precious, between friends, has 
come to mean ‘no love lost,” because 
none exists, between foes. 

But years of mental strain and over- 
anxiety had done their work, and Miss 
Mitford was in failing health when she 
moved into the Swallowfield cottage. 
Twenty years before she had written to 
Sir William Elford: ‘‘ My health is very 
indifferent, and every year I find the task 
of providing for a family more and more 
burdensome and difficult.” She suffered 
much from a painful and disabling rheum- 
atic complaint, partly induced by the 


damp, dilapidated condition of the cottage 
she had left, and accelerated by the shock 
of a carriage accident, and she passed away 


early in the New Year 1855. 

She lies buried in the quiet churchyard 
at Swallowfield, a mile away; thither, the 
final goal of my pilgrimage, I bent my 
steps, retracing the high road for a hundred 
yards, turning into a solitary lane on the 
right, past a copse where the harsh 
*“‘ squawk “ of the pheasant made a discord 
in the bird music, past the old pound, over 
a stile into a field-path which leads into 
another lane, with a cottage or two by the 
roadside and a duck- pond under the 
hedge. 1 stayed a moment to admire the 
marvellous aquatic feats of a fine drake, 
then crossed the lane into the sunny 
meadows, where the larks flew up singing 
from their nests among the red clover, and 
a feeling of gratitude for the perfect beauty 
of the wide blue sky, for the gladdening 
sunshine, and for the lovely green of the 
grass and foliage welled up in _ one. 
Another pause for a minute on the wooden 
footbridge over the Blackwater to watch a 
startled rat, which plumps down into the 
rippling shallows and hastily swims across 
to hide himself among the intertwisted 
tree-roots on the opposite bank—over the 
bridge into the quiet country road, bounded 
on the other side by the paling of Swallow- 
field Park, and a few steps brings one to 
the little church of All Saints, situated 
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within the Park on a slight eminence, 
with the river flowing tranquilly below, 
embosomed in glorious old elms, whose 
trunks are enwound with ivy-stems larger 
than a man’s arm, and yet seem to suffer 
no harm from the choking embrace. Two 
ancient yews sentinel the approach to the 
roomy south porch; a hawthorn in full 
bloom, with ivy-covered trunk, looked 
like a huge bridal bouquet in an artistic 
holder; and the graves were almost hidden 
in a wealth of forget-me-nots, pansies, 
wallflowers, double daisies, and other 
sweet, homely flowers. On the higher 
ground to the north-east of the little 
church, of which she once wrote, ‘‘ No 
village church was ever more happily 
placed,” is Miss Mitford’s resting-place, 
marked by a tall cross of grey granite, 
bearing on its base the simple inscription— 


Mary RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Born December roth, 1786, 
Died January roth, 1855. 


Her grave faces the pathway, close to 
the private entrance to the churchyard 
from Swallowfield Park, within sight of 
the mansion built by the second Lord 
Clarendon, where his father, the first Lord, 
wrote his famous history; the home in 
later years of that Lady Russell and her 
daughters who were to Miss Mitford ‘the 
best and kindest neighbours in the world.” 
In the Park, on the other side of the 
paling, the cattle were leisurely grazing or 
roaming under the old trees ; wood-pigeons 
were cooing and the rooks cawed busily 
among the elms; in the distance the ivy- 
draped arches of a picturesque bridge 
caught the eye—a sweetly peaceful spot in 
which to rest “after life’s fitful fever.” 

There is a certain small sitting-room in 
my friend’s house in which the cream- 
tinted wall-paper, strewn with poppies and 
cornflowers and marguerites, forms a gay 
background for an interesting collection 
of engraved portraits: Tennyson, Lytton, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and Miss Austen 
find place in the group, and in the midst 
of this goodly fellowship hang three 
portraits of Miss Mitford. 

One is copied from a miniature painted 
when she was only three years of age— 
though the face, with the thoughtful eyes 
gazing out from between the ringlets, 
might be that of a much older child. Then 
there is an engraving from the portrait 
painted by John Lucas when quite a 
young man. ‘They say very like,” 
writes Miss Mitford, who _ particularly 
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fancied the costume—a borrowed one— 
in which the artist persuaded her to 
array herself. It consisted of a large 
velvet hat, with long ae feather, a 
claret-coloured gown, with Vandyke collar, 
and an open cloak of gentianella blue, 
trimmed with silvery fur and lined with 
white satin!—quite unlike the simple, 
homely attire she habitually wore. As to 
the merits of this portrait, later on Miss 
Mitford entirely changed her mind, as, 
womanlike, she was apt to do, being some- 
what hasty in her judgments. Years after, 
when settled at the Swallowfield cottage, 
Mr. Lucas, then one of the most fashion- 
able portrait- painters of the day, painted 
her again. This picture Miss Mitford gave 
to her friend Mr. J. T. Fields, the 
American publisher aforesaid. 

But the gem of my friend’s collection is 
an original and charming crayon sketch on 
rice paper, with a dash of red in the cheeks 
and of blue in the lace cap. A fefife face, 
with refroussé nose and roguish eyes; 
altogether more sfirifuelle than the earlier 
of the two portraits by Lucas. It was 
found between the leaves of one of her 
books—artist unknown—and was sketched 
when she was apparently between thirty 
and thirty-five years of age. 

Speaking of her books reminds me to 


mention one in my own possession, highly 
valued as having belonged to Miss Mitford, 


all the more that it contains her auto- 
graph and other ‘‘sign-manuals” of her 
use. It is a copy of Motherwell’s poems, 
a slender volume, published in America in 
1844. In ‘Recollections of a Literary 
Life,” Miss Mitford tells how a bookish 
friend had posted London over to procure 
her these poems, but could only meet with 
a copy of the American edition. Soon 
after, in the train of her numerous admirers, 
came Mr. Fields, a member of the great 
Boston firm, at whose “ pressing instance,” 
as he told her, the book had been re- 
printed—and very pleased he was to find 
it on her table in that remote English 
village. Mr. Fields became a fast friend, 
and the medium through whom Miss 
Mitford obtained many noteworthy 
American books and reprints. Probably 
the poems in question are unknown to the 
majority of readers; anc yet in Miss 
Mitford’s opinion two at least of the 
ballads were among the most beautiful in 
the Scottish dialect, and Burns the only 
poet with whom for tenderness and pathos 
Motherwell could be compared. The 
beautiful ballads alluded to are “‘ Jeanie 
Morrison” and “ My heid is like to rend, 
Willie,” and these and other favourite 
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poems were marked by Miss Mitford 
with a cross or a line in her copy, now 
mine. Motherwell was a contemporary of 
Miss Mitford, having been born in Glasgow 
in 1797, but he died before he was forty. 
For some years previous to his death he 
was editor of the Glasgow Courier, but is 
best known as the author of ‘‘ Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern,” which is now cata- 
logued as excessively rare. 

There is yet one other relic to be men- 
tioned—a few strands of long fine hair, 
silvery white, with a glint of yellow, which, 
wound into a ringlet, are now enshrined in 
an ormolu letter-weight. This hair was 
part of a lock cut from Miss Mitford’s 
head by her devoted medical attendant, 
Dr. May, of Reading. 

I will conclude with a few noteworthy 
sayings collected from a bundle of Miss 
Mitford’s letters which I have been 
privileged to look through. 

Who that has pored over the narratives 
of the dauntless Jesuit missioners will not 
endorse the following : ‘‘ Oh, live for ever 
those delightful romancers [the Jesuits], 
who gave us all the delight of fiction which 
they believed to be truth. No travellers 
except Bruce ever approached the charms 
of the old missionaries. But after all, 
beyond a certain point I do not expect we 
shall ever get with respect to China; they 
are so hedged in with the hoop-petticoat 
of ceremony that nothing is visible beyond 
the tiny end of the little slipper.” 

Miss Mitford sums up Miss Edgeworth’s 
works with the quaint remark that ‘‘ There 
is no travelling the high road of wit and 
incident in her company without paying 
toll every half-mile at the dull turnpike 
of worldly wisdom,” and elsewhere she 
characterises a certain class of novel as a 
‘“‘ chapel of ease to the church.” 

Her experience with regard to the 
labour frequently expended on_ literary 
work, which, from the easy and natural 
style of it, appears to have been written off 
without effort, is identical with that of her 
friend Mr. Ruskin, as recently reported 
to us in the pages of the Young Man. 
“The really natural. in writing,” she 
observes, “is an exquisitely laboured and 
difficult thing—the very perfection of art.” 

As Miss Mitford is always described as 
an only child, it may be interesting to 
note that in writing to B. R. Haydon, 
the painter, she remarks—‘‘ My mother 
never saw any baby of hers from ten 
at night when she nursed it, till eight 
the next morning, and we all throve well 
as infants, although my brothers both died 
young.” L. M. P. G. 





URSE them all.” 
, “Fouas. 

Torr Venn haited in blank astonish- 
ment. Never had man been more confident 
that he was absolutely alone. How in the 
world could a voice, a woman’s voice, and, 
moreover, a cultivated voice, come into 
the making of this wild spot ? He glanced 
up at the splash of blue sky above, down 


at the sunken cart-track—broken up by 
dry powdery heather and irregular tufts of 
brown feathery rushes ; at the young trees 


in a recent clearing to his right; 
forest trees on his left; and there, swing- 
ing in one of the fantastic curves of an 
old twisted holly, was a little figure in 
white. 

Torr started, and blushed as he wondered 
if he had spoken aloud more of the thought 
in his mind. He raised his hat and said 
dubiously, ‘‘ 1 beg your pardon.” 

The girl laughed softly. ‘‘ 1 could not 
help it, I felt so sorry for the ‘all.’” 

*“No, you would not. You would be 
sorry for Aim, did you know the circum- 
stances.” 

“For him! 
after all!” 

**So you are a little philosopher. But 


what does philosophy perched among the 
boughs ?” 


“T was only 


at the 


Then there is a_ femme in it, 


quoting — not anyone in 
particular, you know, but writers in general. 
Cherchez la femme ; I have never passed a 
week without coming across that old saw, 
either in the newspaper, or a review 
magazine.” 

“Perhaps it is about played out; those 
W riting chaps hound a truism to death.” 


‘I suppose writing women would say, 
Cherchez [’ homme ? 


, ora 


““Can’t see how they could. If you 
look into any case you don’t find a man at 
the bottom of it.” 

“Ah, then tellme. Who are the ‘all’ ? 

‘“Women, of course.” 

“Poor women. What have they done 
to you, or, rather, to ‘him’ I mean?” 

*‘ Jeopardised his seat with their tom- 
foolery.” 

‘If it is a case of politics, 1 know—from 
the papers—that there can be no salvation.” 

“You take no interest in politics?” 

“Why should I? Do they do those 
who suffer any good ? I gather from the 
papers that politics exist for the purpose 
of giving educated man something to 
quarrel about. I have also read that from 
the earliest ages man has been a com- 
bative animal.” 

“Again I ask: What does philosophy 
perched among the boughs ?’ 

‘“‘If you mean me, | come here for the 
view.” 

‘View! I cannot imagine 
be seen from this cart-rut.” 

“Your view down there, I grant, is 
limited ; but up here I get a view of both 
dales. You see that break in the top of 
the trees behind you, that gives me a peep 
into Kildale ; and during the great storm 
last January two tall pines fell, and they 
have opened out, to my right, a vista into 
Bilsdale.” 

“I can hardly believe it. 
up and see ?” 

The girl lightly slid to the 
“Fear 

“I did not mean to disturb you; that 
branch looks as if it were made to hold 


you. I could not think of taking your 
place.” 


what is to 


May I come 


ground. 
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‘“* But you must ; for although you are so 
tall, you cannot see my view except in my 
swing seat. Try it, and tell me what you 
think.” 

** While down in the road, I could never 
have believed that it was possible from 
here to get a look into both dales. How 
in the world did you find out this particular 
spot ?” 

‘“‘A hamadryad taught the ways of the 
woods to me.” 

He looked down at her as she leant 
against the trunk of the opposite tree, her 
soft white dress clinging to her little 
slight form. 

“1 believe you are that hamadryad.” 

“Who knows?’ I am sure, sometimes 
I have seemed to talk to them, and satyrs 
come up from the town below.” 

“I never thought of that. I suppose, 
on holidays, this place is haunted by 
roughs from the manufacturing town in 
the valley. I hope you do not roam these 
woods on those occasions.” 

** At those times I am Hermes, and lead 
forth lost swains and distressed damsels. 
You have no idea how frightened these 


men and women of the town become if 


they lose themselves in the woods or on 
the dales. I have actually seen men—big, 
hulking men—sit down and cry.” 

He smiled. ‘I am afraid it is the 
‘whusky’ that might account for the 
crying.” 

‘““No, no. 
passed among swarms of men. 
afraid of being alone.” 

‘“How do you know that ? 
you know ?” 

“There was one man—he was going 
after blackberries—and he went through 
into an old disused quarry, disappeared 
before the eyes of his friends, who all fled 
in terror. I suppose he was stunned at 
first. It was in the evening when I found 


It is because their life is 


They are 


How can 


him, lying on the edge of a deep hole of 


black water, his head buried on his arms, 
and wailing, ‘Lost, lost!” He seemed 
quite frightened when I spoke, so I sat 
down by his side and talked to him, after 
which he let me take him by the hand and 
lead him out of the quarry up to Captain 
Cook’s obelisk, where I showed him 
Satanopolis in the distance. Then—— ” 
she stopped and blushed. 

“What happened? If I 
there!” 

‘“Poor man! what he said was so 
strange. He had never spoken one word, 
but when I pointed out the town to him, 
he fell on his knees crying out, ‘If my 
soul burns for it for ever!’ kissed the 


had been 
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ground, and took to his heels without 
once looking back. What did he mean 
by that ?” 

‘““He took you indeed for that 
hamadryad of whom we were speaking. 
Witch I am afraid he would term you in 
his own vernacular.” 

““My uncle told me afterwards that he 
was Jack Allott, the champion prize-fighter 
of the Cleveland district.” 

** And you sat by his side, alone, in these 
wilds, and were not afraid ?” 

‘“Why should I? I was only doing him 
good.” 

‘“‘T know the man; he is brutal beyond 
conception. He was born in the village 
near our place. He comes to see my 
father sometimes ; he is civil enough to all 
of us, but the women and children in the 
village are in terror of him, and they lock 
themselves into their houses when he 
appears.” 

‘* How many people in the world there 
must be who want help !” 

‘““VYes. I know one who needs it much; 
he is standing before you.” 

‘You! Now I know you are laughing 
at me. You look as if you had everything 
you wanted.” 

‘The things I do not want are thrust 
down my throat to suffocation; but the 
things—the /hing—I want, I recognise is 
beyond my reach.” 

The girl’s eyes fell before his gaze. She 
stooped and aimlessly twitched the stubborn 
heather at her feet,and wished he would go. 

Torr Venn felt he had somehow spoilt 
the situation, and said tentatively, ‘‘ Is it 
asking too much of you to extend to me 
the charitable hand you held out to Jack 
Allott, and show me my way.” 

“Do not you know these woods ?” 

‘“No; though Iam a Yorkshireman, | 
am a stranger to this Riding. I have 
stayed many times at the Priory, but I have 
never been up here. Indeed, at this precise 
moment I am supposed to be canvassing 
the county in Lord Dalewater’s behalf. If 
I were doing my duty I should be, but the 
‘all’ had been too much for me. I was 
suffocated down there; I wanted——” 

‘Purer air. To be a little nearer the 
sky. I think you always feel so much 
better on the top of a hill, as if you would 
never want to be naughty again.” 

“Tam sure I do. I should wish to stay 
here to eternity; but with an election 
coming on, and your best friend struggling 
to keep his seat Fs 

“Forgive me for delaying you. Politics 
I have always heard are inexorable. I 
am glad my two fathers have none.” 





THEIR 
“Your two fathers! I hardly under- 
stand how you can have two.” 

‘“‘Uncles the world calls them, but I 
call them fathers. They are both so nice, 
and both ”—with a smile of intelligence— 
‘‘so different. On one thing they are 
agreed: they both hate politics; for 
opposite reasons, however. One lives 
what the people about here call ‘t’ other 
side o’ Lonnon,’ the other on the side of 
one of your bleak, curling dales.” 

“* Why do they hate politics ?” 

‘“‘ They say politics simply mean licensed 
gambling.” 

“ By Jove! when you come to think of 
it, they are not far wrong.” 

They had left the wood, and were now 
crossing an open moor, which was one 
billowy wave of tangled heather and 
sinewy bracken. On either side the 
ground rapidly sloped away, leaving a 
clear view of long thin valleys doubling 
round half-cultivated moors; ever with a 
dip, giving a glimpse of other and more 
distant hills. Before them the view was 
completely blocked out by a stone wall 
and a gate, towards which the girl marched 
in a bee line. 

‘“The gate is padlocked. 
be done?” said Torr Venn, 
savagely. 

“It always is. 
it or the wall, 
easier.” 

“T think I will vault it.” But his 
graceful leap was spoilt by his hat being 
carried off, as it was caught in a gust of 
wind as he came down “the other side. 
When Torr had repossessed himself of his 
hat he turned just in time to see the girl 
balance herself fora moment on the top 
bar of the gate, as she gathered herself 
together for the spring down. 

““You should have let me help you ; 
vou might have twisted your foot.” Then, 
as he noticed she had her hat in her left 
hand: ‘* You knew I should have my hat 
taken off?” 

“Yes. It is very strange; there is 
always a rush of wind this side of the wall. 
This is Easby Moor. Danby is behind 
us. That ugly, thick pyramid in front is 
Captain Cook’s monument.” 

With their back to the obelisk, they 
looked down on the pretty hamlet where 
the great English navigator first saw the 
light of day. Standing out against a 
ridge ending in a yellow cliff is that 
curious, lonely hill, Roseberry Topping 
looking for all the world like a Scot with 
dark bonnet pulled well over his brows. A 
lurid light behind marks where Hartlepool 
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shaking it 


I suppose you can climb 
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sunk in hellish fumes; a dark 
cloud hovers above plague-stricken Satan- 
opolis; while rolling westwards, black, 
white, and yellow funereal sky-wreaths 
follow the course of grimy Stockton’s fiery 
furnaces; and so the eye is led onward to 
line upon line of distant wolds, making 
the ring of the Cleveland Hills. 

** Now you see your road below, 
to Ayton Station. You must 
way there. I do not know 
country about here.” 

‘** But how am I to get to the road? If 
I know what you call the civilised country, 
I know nothing of this. Do not desert 
me till——” 

“Ah, look up 
sparrow-hawk ?” 

**So it is. See how he hovers; what a 
splendid swoop! The beggar has—by 
Jove, she is gone !’ 

For an instant Torr Venn stood aghast. 
One moment by his side, her white dress 
fluttering against his knees, and now there 
was not a trace of her. He ran round 
the obelisk, scanned the bare moor: she 
was nowhere to be seen. She must have 
dropped down the broken side of the hill ; 
and, as he strained his eyes, he caught 
moving 
among the tangled rocks and brushwood 
below. 

And he had had so much to say—a 
thousand questions to ask! Now he must 
return to the Priory and pay his dismal 
court to society—as represented by Lady 
Dalewater, Mrs. Colchester, and’ Grace 
Harcourt. 

‘Hang it all! the daughters may revolt, 
but an only son, who is heir to an historical 
baronetcy and an involved estate, receives 
no absolution from Church, Society, or 
State.” 


lies, 


leading 
ask your 
the civilised 


there! Is not that 


sight of something white swiftly 


II. 


Torr, I don’t think Grace will stand this 
shilly-shallying much longer. You will 
lose he or. 

‘* She may go to the 

Dalewater w histle d. 
much for you ? 

‘It is not the canvassing. Surely there 
is something more worthy of a man’s 
energies than tobogganing in baths down 
stairs, whirling like a tee-to-tum, to fall in 
a heap on the floor.” 

‘‘Jealous of Grace 
Prince’s arms.” 

‘If it were not in our own set, 
say it was deuced bad form.” 

** Que fuerunt vitia, mores sunt.” 


devil for me.” 


‘Canvassing too 


falling into the 


I should 
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‘You are an older man than I am; no 
doubt you have had your ideals.” 

“Found them delusion. Look at my 
wife. Shows them the way, rather. Care 
what the society papers say? My son, 
we read the articles together and enjoy 
them amazingly. ‘The sacredness of the 
domestic hearth was for ever blasted by 
the introduction of the society paper.” 

‘* But a man’s wife.” 

‘*- Wives are not all on the same pattern. 
A political man wants a helpmate. Where 
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Ill. 


Gwen had heaped her uncle’s wardrobe— 
an archeological collection of extinct 
periods—on the dining - room _ table. 
Flanked by an ironing-board, a Linthorp 
bowl containing stale beer, an earthen- 
ware one full of clear, sparkling water, and 
a large bath sponge ; while outlying works 
stood about, in the shape of variety 
coloured mounds of old socks. 

The window, which looked on the 
garden, was open ; a fire burnt in the old- 


Dedle, Gacdy 5 





“LOOK, I WILL LEAN ON THE BOARD TO KEEP IT FROM JUMPING.” 


is a better canvasser than Lady Dalewater; 
a better diplomatist than she who shows 
to the world only her folly ?” 

‘“*T always consider Lady Dalewater an 
exception.” 

“*T do not say that Grace Harcourt is 
equal to my wife—you cannot have every- 
thing—but she has money, which to you 
is a necessity. Music-halls and baccarat 
will soon .pall. Get into Parliament, and 
give her politics with which to gamble.” 

“She has not the brains for it. Look 
how she and Mrs. Colchester nearly did 
for you. Hang it all, man, marry into 
that!” 

‘You are a fool.” 


fashioned high grate, between the bars of 
which several flat-irons were heating. 
Gwen had pushed up her sleeves above 
her elbows, and with a frown puckering 
her pretty forehead she stood dispassion- 
ately comparing the demerits of the old 
coats before her, with a view to the restor- 
ation of one into the dignified position of 
second best. If it had been the selection 
of the least fit, the competition would 
have been keen, varied, and exciting ; 
as it was the case narrowed itself down 
to the uninteresting question as_ to 
whether she, individually, could best over- 
come the ravages of grease, moths, or 
thorns. 
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Then the silence 





was broken by a 
voice 

“I beg pardon; Ihave amessage. May 
I come in?” 

She started as she recognised the 
voice, turned round to the window, and 
said hesitatingly: ‘‘ Yes, you can come 
in.” 

**Ts vour uncle at home? I have come 
canvassing.” 

“He has gone across to Danby. I am 
afraid he won’t be in for some time. Can 


I give him the message ? ” 

“Might I wait? You see Lord Dale- 
water will not believe a fellow is looking 
after his interests unless he puts himself 
to- 





“A little trouble. I must try and 
lighten-your burden.” 

‘I suppose it comes to that, though 
that is not the way I meant to put it; but 


this beastly canvassing knocks your ideas 
all over the shop. It is this. “Dalewater 
always says: ‘Did you wait?’ ‘No, 
Then he goes on: ‘Why could you not 
have kept the woman in tow until the 
husband turned up.’ You see, he thinks 
we do not exert ourselves sufficiently in 
his cause.” 

“1 think I understand, and I will help 
you.” 

‘I made certain you would.” 

‘““Indeed!” Then coldly, ‘‘ You shall 
wait for my uncle; but do not trouble 
about me. This woman does not require 
to be kept in tow.” 

“Miss Vyner!” 

‘Instead of. standing, looking like a 
thunderstorm, I should suggest the rock- 
ing chair. Swing yourself gently backwards 
and forwards, and you will soon be in the 
realms where Tories fight not and Labour 
candidates are no more.” 

“You are laughing at me. Now I come 
to think of it, 1 believe you were laughing 
at me all the time. How did you manage 
to slip away the other day ?” 

“T just went down the 
all.” 

*“You disappeared like a spirit. 
moment here, the next gone. I begin to 
believe you have some affinity with those 
Nereids or Sire ns: the old classic chaps 
were so hot upon.” 

* You returned she, dipping the 
sponge into the stale beer and rubbing 
“vou were so intent 


hill, that was 


One 


” 
sce, 


hard at the old coat, 
gazing at the hawk.” 
“Stupid little beggar! 
out to me.” 
She 
sin $ 


You pointed him 


laughed gently. ‘‘ Was that a 
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‘“A sin, no! but a stratagem to get rid 
of me. Why did you do it ?” 

**The Grand Inquisitor, I declare. So, 
as you have assumed that character, it will 
be quite in keeping with it if I ask you to 
attend to the heating of the irons.’ 

“IT am afraid I cannot quite follow you; 
but I am ready to do your bidding, what- 
ever it may be. Is it possible you want 
the fire poked up this warm day ?” 

“No, no; you will disintegrate my 
irons !—those irons which, by the way, I 
have placed under your charge.” 

The young man looked doubtfully at his 
charge, caught in artfully between the bars 
of the firegrate. ‘‘ How in the world do 
they hang on by their eyelids in that 
way ?” 

‘I will show you when they are hot.” 

He looked at her as she now bent over 
the heap of socks. ‘‘ You are very fond of 
sewing, I suppose.” 

A twinkle came into the girl’s eyes. 
She said, ‘“‘ A-proper domestic occupation 
for a girl, you know.” 

“Is it? It does look rather nice, I 
must say. Do you know, I have never 
seen a lady really sewing before. 1 wonder 
they do not do it more—it looks so 
homey,” and-Torr blushed to use a word 
never heard in his set. - 

““Do not the ladies of your fequaint- 
ance ever sew?” 

“I don’t think so; not if that is sewing. 
They pick things to pieces, scatter coloured 
strings about or dodge them into baskets, 
which might have been use if 
they had left them alone.” 

‘I am glad you are not shocked at my 
work. I always look over my second 
father’s ‘things’ when I am here. His 
old housekeeper is a great scrubber, but I 
should say she darns with a skewer, and 
she has looked upon these clothes for so 
many years that she has forgotten what 
black is in its pristine state.’ 

** And you, being a dainty little goddess, 
consider 

“It a shame that a dear old man like 
my second father should be allowed to go 
about in a coat like this! He never knows 
what he wears, and cares less. I bought 
him a new hat two years ago, and when 
asked him why he did not wear it, he said 
he had put it on once, when he went to 
Guisborough, and Lord Dalewater cut 
him: he said he did not recognise him in 
a new hat.” 

‘*T suppose you know all about the 
poor, and the making of clothes, and 
cooking, and everything that is useful and 
good.” 


of some 
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“Of course I am good. Girls cannot 
be anything else.” 

“Of course not, but we—men ; 
say the same of us ?” 

“*T don’t know that I have ever thought 
about it. I don’t think my two fathers 
like young men. I have hardly ever 
spoken to one. You are good, are you 
not r 

Torr rose, looked down on the fire, and 
with his back to her, said, ‘“‘ My best 
thoughts would look grey beside your 
white ones. Goodness is at a discount 
in my set; you give it a new value.” 

“That sounds sad. I know you are 
good, but Iam not so sure that you are 
useful.” 

““T am one of the great army 
unemployed. Will you teach me 
useful ?” 

‘Now, this moment ?” 

‘* If you will be so kind.” 

“Take this ironholder and 
one of those irons—flat-irons, 
says I ought to call them. Be careful not 
to burn yourself—and oh! don’t drop it on 
the second-best coat. Ah! Please put it 
on the stand.” 

“* There—I have done it! I have burnt 
your hand. Where can I get some oil ? 
Let me bind it up. I can do that.” 

She said it was nothing. But, however 
small, a burn is a burn for all that; and, 
in spite of all disclaimer, her cheeks 
remained crimson, the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

He gnawed his moustache and was 
silent while he applied the oil and cotton- 
wool with the tenderest care. 

** How wonderfully gentle you are! | 
thought your big hands would have been 
sure to hurt me.” 

‘I may have big, clumsy hands, but they 
would never hurt you. I have done enough 
mischief as it is,” muttered he, in low 
tones; then, pulling himself together, 
added, ‘‘I am awfully sorry. Is there 
nothing I can do by way of reparation ?” 

“ Only one thing. Finish ironing the 
coat, of course.” 

** How stupid of me! 
of that.” 

‘Perhaps you cannot iron ?” 

““Can’t 1? You forget I have 
my business. I watched you. First, hold 
the iron as close to your cheek as you 
dare ; swish, swish across the back; give 
three digs at a crease, and the thing is 
done.” 

- “ Very well. 


do you 


of the 
to be 


bring me 
Mrs. Carr 


I never thought 


learned 


Let me see you begin.” 
‘ You rolled up your sleeves.” 
“You had better do the same. 


Those 
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elaborate cuffs would fall over the iron and 
get singed.” 

He hesitated. - “‘ My coat!” 

“Off with your coat, of course. Roll 
up your sleeves, and be a useful member 
of society for one short hour of your life.” 

“ This feels more like cricket,” said Torr, 
complacently regarding the muscles in his 
arms. ‘* Yours to command.” 

‘First test it; the iron may be too hot.” 

Obediently he raised the iron to his face. 
‘*] cannot diagnose thus. May I hold it 
near your cheek ?” 

“You won’t burn me ?” 

‘That is cruel. I would not hurt the 
cheek for the world. Poor little hand! 
If you only knew what a brute I feel when 
I think of it; I Fe 

“Do go on with your ironing. It will 
be cold before you get to the end of that 
se am.’ 

‘The beggar jumps so; could you hold 
the tails at the end? No, not with the 
burnt hand. ‘There is a lump here that 
won’t go down. I think I could get along 
better if you were to put your hand on 
mine and show me how you give those 
three artful little digs.” 

““Oh, you are stupid ! 
I believe I could 
better than that.” 

‘“No; I shall never learn if you do it. 
I only want guiding. Do you see? You 
steer, and when you press my hand I will 
press the iron; then we shall get along 
all right.” 

‘You are very naughty and lazy: that 
is the real truth. As if a man, with 
muscles like those, could not iron out a 
crease in a coat if he chose.” 

“Tt is the skill I want, not the brute 
force. See,” continued he, flourishing the 
iron in one hand, and gently taking hers 
in his other. ‘ There is more skill in this 
little, delicate shaped, white = 

‘Do go on with your ironing. You are 
a bad, bad pupil. Take up the end of the 
coat in your left hand, put the point of the 
iron hard down on the seam, and run 
it up with what you call one of your 
swishes.” 

‘I only want teaching. I am sure, 
your help, I can do it all right.” 

‘** Look, I will lean on the board to keep 
it from jumping.” 

** And I will iron up to you.’ 

‘But you must not stop and look up at 
me at the end of each swish.” 

‘“*T am looking for your approval. You 
know I require a deal of encouragement.” 

‘**T do not think so.” 

“That is unkind.” 


Give it to me. 
iron with my left hand 


with 
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He put down the iron, stretched over 
the coat, and, leaning on his elbow, looked 
up to her face. Then they both laughed, 
gently and together, a soft, coaxing little 
laugh; which, alas! was taken up and 
echoed back in _ harsh, 
high-pitched tones from 
outside. 

Gwen started back, 
white and alarmed; Torr 
turned with a smothered 
oath on his lips, and stood 
petrified as his eyes fell 
on the all - too - familiar 
forms of his hostess, Mrs. 
Colchester, and Grace 
Harcourt. 

Lady Dalewater made a 
bewitching little bow, and 
said in hersweetest tones— 

““We have come can- 
vassing.” 

IV. 
Torr Venn walked along 
a Surrey lane. 

Cigarettes, baccarat, 
drinks, chaff, jabber- 
jabber, morning, noon, 
and night. This the Feast 
of Life! To be wedded 
tothis! Rather kiss death 
in the bowl of the Banquet 
of the Dead. He could 
stand it no longer, this 
moral death with its 
veneer of intellectuality. 
Was the old-world dream 
of a fair woman a thing of 
the past >—a blossom that 
had been blighted by over- 
forcing in the enervating 
atmosphere of the social 
hothouse? Had years of 
school-room ethics and 
ecclesiastical hokey-pokey 
evolved aothing but Lady 
Dalewaters, Mrs. Col- 
chesters, and Grace Har- 
courts? Was the race of 
fearless, honest, English 
girls, who looked you 
straight in the face, extinct? Rather, he 
thought, they were the type of the future. 

Torr had seen some of these girls— 
physically well developed, mentally well 
equipped—climbing Swiss mountains, in 
company of clear-eyed fathers and clean- 
tongued brothers. They came not within 
his own set: those pretty penniless sisters 
of his, whose mental and moral ignorance 
would weigh heavily in the scales of the 
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marriage market. But Grace 
the heiress, had her own value; so, all 
untrained, she had fluttered outside the 
dovecote, and thought emancipation was 
to be found in the knowledge of evil, 


Harcourt, 


BOW. 


equality in shirt-collars and cigarettes, and 


to whom blasphemy constituted wit. Then 
there was that girl in the white dress. He 
hardly knew where to place her; she would 
come into neither of his cycles; but he 
had stepped into hers that day he had 
climbed Easby Moor. That girl who had 
claimed goodness as the birthright of all 
girls, and thought no shame in so doing. 
Where was the code of his fathers, 
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unwritten save in those wishes that are 
father to the thought; exemplified by that 
great moralist Byron, whose immortal 
lines furnished the text—perhaps uncon- 
sciously—whereon the parental generation 
were nurtured? Alas for the days of 
haremic modesty! Blessed palladium of 
vacuous womanhood and self - indulgent 
man ! 

Torr leaned over a gate, and let his eyes 
wander across gorse and budding heather, 
to where the dark line of the Hog’s Back 
stood out against a faint blue sky. 

He had cut himself adrift from his 
family ; not by actual word or deed as 
yet, but in his own mind it was an accom- 
plished fact. He had obtained a nomina- 
tion for the L. and W. Bank. He had 
been accepted at the Insurance Office, and 
of the educational test even he had no 
fear. While these preliminaries had been 
dragging out, he had been tramping the 
suburbs of London in search of a suitable 
place to build his nest. He had consulted 
the list of rents at many an agent’s, gone 
over acres of houses, ever to return to his 
chambers with a sinking heart. 

To one accustomed to the large rooms 
in the old- home, the pleasant view over 
the green undulating park, a cheap 
suburban house with a bare garden not 
big enough to swing a_ cat round was 
indeed a depressing look-out. Each day he 
had come back, to wonder more and more 
at the strange power of this thing called 
love—this love that had gotten hold of him 
so that, for its sake, he was going to give 
up home, family, friends, all that to him 
had made life worth living. This for the 
sake of a little girl in white, whom he had 
seen twice. Did she love him? Of 
course she must; he would not entertain 
any other idea. She must, for he loved 
her so; besides, she knew no young 
men, she had said so. No, he did not 
fear being able to win her love. 

**Rosethorn! There is no cottage of 
that name, but if you go along the high 
road for half a mile you will come to Mr. 
Vyner’s. He lives at Rosethorn.” 

Torr winced. Could it be one of those 
yellow-bricked, staring little villas that 
dotted the road to Portsmouth ? Love in 
a rose - embowered cottage was one 
thing, but love in a villa set in a garden 
of cork and oyster-shells was another. 
Was his sacrifice to be made humiliating ? 
Love was dragging him into strange 
company. 

A small lodge nestled in a rich cluster 
of flowering trees ; a white chestnut against 
a purple beech, a lilac lifting the tired 
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heads of a drooping laburnum, while a 
guelder-rose raised its clusters of vacant 
eyes in wonder, Winding between high 
hedges of many-shaded rhododendron Torr 
paused before a gabled porch. 

The old butler who opened the door 
would have been an ornament at his own 
home. Passing through a small ante- 
room, shut off by an exquisite carved 
screen, he found himself in a long low 
room, half studio, half conservatory. The 
water-colours on the walls were a study in 
themselves, the china what might be looked 
for in a museum, while flowers and ferns 
seemed everywhere. 

Culture, wealth, taste, luxury. He felt 
stunned. He had always pictured her as 
mending stockings, renovating old coats, 
from which drudgery he, a modern 
Perseus, would descend to deliver her. 
With their straitened rent- roll, there 
was more luxury here than he could offer 
her at his father’s house. Bewildered, 
mortified, he gazed with unseeing eyes at 
the lovely view from the window ; then he 
thrilled. He knew that she had come 
into the room ; but he did not turn. How 
different was this from the meeting he had 
pictured in his imagination ! 

‘“*Mr. Venn, I think.” 

““I beg your pardon.” He 
no more. 

She was dressed in some soft silk, blue 
colour, that swept the ground, making her 
look much taller than when he had seen 
her in her white frock. 

**Won’t you sit down ?” and she waved 
him to a strong, comfortable wicker chair, 
while she sank on some cushions banked 
by cool ferns and chaste cyclamen. ‘Then 
she waited, but he said nothing: only 
gazed at her with that hopeless, question- 
ing look in his eyes. 

She had been startled by his sudden 
appearance, a little hurt by his long 
silence, while the dumb questioning in his 
eves troubled her. She asked coldly— 

‘Ts anything the matter ? Are you ill?” 

“No. Not exactly ill: it is not that— 
I have 

“Something that wants ironing ?” she 
asked mischievously. Her equanimity had 
returned the moment he opened his lips. 
‘“‘T am afraid if it is anything more serious 
than an- % 

‘**I wish to God we were back in the old 
shabby room, with the smell of that stale 
beer, andthe rags; and you—you, in your 
white frock ; and all the rest!” 

She rose slowly, walked to the end of 
the room, plucked a flower, and came back. 
“* We cannot always be in the same place. 


could say 
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‘*THANK GOD I HAVE FOUND YOU BEFORE I HAVE DONE ANYTHING UNWORTHY 
OF YOUR LOovE!”’ 
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I am sorry my present surroundings are so 
distaste ful to you. I love flowers.” 

‘*Of course you do. You love all that 
is good and beautiful. It is not that, but 
that I have always thought of you mending 
socks—no—I mean as I first saw you. I 
have offended you. I had no business 
coming. Iama fool. I had better go.” 

‘Don’t go.” 

Had she actually spoken the words? 
He hardly knew, but he paused, and lean- 
ing over the back of an old oak chair, 
looked beyond her. 

‘*T could not help it, I must come ; and 
now I am here, I must speak. I have 
always thought of you as I first saw you, 
in the simplicity of those surroundings, 
sewing and ironing. It was not that, 
but you, yourself, that I loved, though I 
thought those things showed me—well, I 
had things I could offer to that other girl. 
What have I to offer to the mistress of 
this? Nothing.” 

“Slowly. You thought that other girl 
would gladly grasp ‘the things’ you had 
to offer.” 

‘ That is not the way I put it. Perhaps 
among my set we don’t think much ; but 
since I met that girl among the pines I 
have thought, and it seems to me that a 
girl gives up so much, she ought to have 
extra compensation.” 

‘*Compensation! What a word!” 

“Yes; she gives up her home, all she 
knows, often all her friends, to come to a 
new county, or a new country, to plunge 
at once into a life that must necessarily be 
entirely new to her.” Then in lower 
tones, “‘And, greatest of all, gives 
herself.” 

‘“* And the man ?” 

‘““He gives as much of himself as he 
chooses. If he loves her it is all; more, 
perhaps, than a woman can understand.” 

‘And you think that is not enough for 
the girl?” 

“Ties 
more to 
more. 
more.” 

‘““Not always. That ‘other girl’ knew 
of no such rights, had heard of no such 
expectations, would have despised them 
had she known.” 

* But I could have insured her comfort, 
shown her places she could never have 
hoped to see. I have got a nomin- 
ation for a bank; I have been looking for 
a small house ; I meant to have kept her 
by my own work ; I could have done some- 


thing more for her than just to have loved 
her.” 


she 


a man should have something 
give the woman—she deserves 
She has been brought up to expect 
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“You do not seem to count love a great 
thing?” 

‘It is so easy to love. You look up 
suddenly one day and you see a face look- 
ing down on you. Perhaps you have 
thought you have been in love with two 
or thrée before, but you know now you 
never knew what it was. Oh! it is easy 
enough to love when the right one 
comes,’ 

“And mancan poseas the all-giving god.” 

“I don’t understand. I know I could 
not have given up all hope of improving 
the: old place, and going against my 
father’s wishes, and as good as throwing 
over Grace Harcourt and all our set, if I 
had not loved that girl more than anything 
on this earth. Don’t you see the misery 
of it? I gave up everything for her, | 
made so certain she would learn to love 
me when she saw how much I had sacri- 
ficed for her sake.” 

He left the support of the chair, came 
close to her, and, looking down on her, 
added, almost roughly : ‘‘ What have I to 
offer you? Nothing.” Then, dropping 
on one knee, he 
blue silk to his lips: 
you, I love you!” 

‘“Was it not the pride of being able to 
give to the poor little girl in the white 
frock that you mistook for love ?” 

“‘ If you knew how I have fought against 
my love all these months! How I tried to 
do as my people wished ; but how could I 
marry Grace, loving that other girl as I do ? 
I am not such a blackguard as all that.” 

She went over to the oak chair, and 
hiding her face in her hands, said softly, 

‘You forget. I am that other girl.” 

‘You look so different. This room 
seems made for you as you are now; you 
must have everything you can want. But 
be that other girl for a little time; be kind 
to me for a moment, so that I shall always 
have something to remember. It cannot 
hurt you, the real, honest love ofa man. | 
want to touch you, just once; hold your 
hand for one long minute ; then I will go 
away and try not to curse the man who 
wins you!” 

There was silence for a second ; 
from between the clasped hands— 

“Cannot you see? Don’t you under- 
stand? I cannot say it; you make me so 
ashamed.” 

He raised his head. ‘‘ You can 
me! You do love me a little ?” 

““Oh, Torr; it is not things, but love a 
woman wants—the love of a good man.” 

“Thank God I have found you before I 
have done anything unworthy of your love!” 


gathered a bunch of the 
““T love you, 


I love 


then 


love 
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AS it ever struck you that the most 
| satisfying pictures in the National 
Gallery, to a man who knows the great 
collections of Europe, are by no means 
those which have gaine d most popularity 
with the artistic critics? The casual visi- 
tor, even of the better sort, is most likely 
to be attracted by a few big works inscribed 
with the greatest and most honoured 
names—the Blenheim Madonna, because 
it is a Raphael; the Chapeau de Poil, 
because it is a Rubens; the Bacchus and 
Ariadne, because it isa Titian. To me, it 
rather that among these greatest 
masters we have seldom in our collection 
a work which quite satisfies a critical eye 
as a first-class example of its painter's 
powers. It is more among artists of the 
second or third rank that we find the most 
satisfactory pictures of our own Gallery. 
lo my mind, we have no Raphael that can 
for a moment be compared with the 
Madonna del Gran Duca or the Sposalizio 
at Milan; no Rubens that can for a 
moment be compared with half-a-dozen 
examples at Antwerp and Vienna—with 
the little naked baby boy in the Pinakothek 
at Munich, or the portrait of the painter 
himself and his brother in the Pitti Palace. 
Where our collection often scores, how- 
ever, is in works of the second and third- 
rate masters. Hundreds who carefully 
examine our not very pleasing or beautiful 
Van Eyck pass by wholly unnoticed an 
exquisite Gerard David which hangs close 
beside it—the finest Gerard David now 
remaining in Europe. Hundreds who 
talk rapturously about the Paolo Veroneses 
the Michael Angelos, and the Re »mbrandts 
have never close sly examined our matchless 
Crivellis, our unsurpassed Borgognone, 
our Girolamo dai Libri, our Pisanello, our 
Moronis. Hundreds who rave about our 
very uncharacteristic Botticellis, because 
Botticelli is fashionable, have never once 
looked at our exquisite Mantegna of the 
Virgin and Child, because Ruskin has forthe 
most part abstained from saying extrav agant 
things about Andrea. In my own opinion, 
though I am a sworn Botticellian, nobody 


seems 
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can honestly go wild over Botticelli who has 
not seen him as he is at his best, in 
Florence. The specimens which exist in 
London and Paris are mere jejune remin- 
iscences ; they could never in themselves 
have given the spectator more than a 
passing glimpse of the mystic painter’s 
inexpressible individuality. 

Among the great masters of the second 
rank who are admirably represented in 
our national collection I would specially 
instance Perugino; though, to be sure, 
the Umbrian painter stands so very high 
in the second rank that he approaches the 
feet of the highest artists. Two or three 
of our Peruginos, it is true, are feeble or 
ineffective ; another is spurious; but there 
is one so remarkable and so excellent of 
its kind that it may rank with almost any- 
thing the Umbrian master ever produced, 
save the lovely little series of half-length 


saints now buried in the sacristy of 
San Pietro at Perugia. I mean the 
brilliant altarpiece of ‘Our Lady 


Adoring the Child,” flanked by separate 
panels of St. Michael and St. Raphael, 
which stands not far from the Blenheim 
Madonna. About the central part of this 
picture I do not propose to discourse just 
now; but I should like “to speak 
piece,” as Mr. Ruskin would say, about 
the left-hand panel, representing St. 
Michael. 

Have you ever visited the Certosa di 
Pavia near Milan—that vast and glorious 
pile of many-coloured marble, with its 
Romanesque fagade and its Gothic 
interior, on which the splendour-loving 
Visconti lavished wealth and decofation 
as the Westminster Abbey of their mighty 
race? If so, you may remember that in 
one of the many deep-recessed chapels 
which ring round the stately aisles of that 
sumptuous basilica the altarpiece consists 
of a compound work by Perugino in six 
distinct pieces, framed in one after the 
elder fashion. Only the central upper 
panel of this vast work, however, now 
remains as an original in the desecrated 
Lombard sanctuary ; the other panels have 
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been removed one by one, and are repre- 
sented at the Certosa to-day by copies 
alone, which, nevertheless, enable one to 


ST. MICHAEL.— BY PERUGINO. 
In the National Gallery. 


form an excellent idea of the entire 
composition in its primitive arrangement. 
Two of the missing panels are said to be 
in France—I do not remember where ; the 
three others, removed by Duke Melzi of 
Milan from their original site, were pur- 
chased in 1856 by the National Gallery. 
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The copy of this great altarpiece now 

at the Certosa is arranged in two tiers. 

The upper tier contains the original 
Perugino of God the Father in 
the centre, flanked on either side 
by the Annunciation, whose two 
component parts are widely separ- 
ated, as is often the case. 
The Virgin occupies the right- 
hand side, the Angel Gabriel the 
left—a relation of the figures 
which is quite invariable down 
to a very late age of Italian art. 
(Andrea del Sarto, I think, with 
the revolutionary spirit of the 
high Renaissance, was the first 
to break through this universal 
convention.) The lower tier also 
consists of three pictures, copies 
of those now in the National 
Gallery, arranged in the same 
order as in our own collection. 
It will be observed that the entire 
altarpiece thus represents God 
the Father, the Madonna and 
Child, and the three greater 
archangels — Gabriel, Michael, 
and Raphael. 

As a work of art these three 
panels are as admirable in tech- 
nique as anything Perugino ever 
painted; while in spirit, though 
not perhaps quite so full of feeling 
as his earliest handicraft, they are 
certainly far removed from the 
mechanical and almost mono- 
tonously insipid affectation of his 
later manner. The St. Michael, 
in particular, to which I wish 
mainly to direct attention here, 
is one of the most perfect and 
exquisite figures Perugino ever 
painted. It is so full of illu- 
mination as to the aims and ideals 
of Umbrian art that I must venture 
on a few words about its method 
and its execution. 

The Umbrian painters—expo- 
nents of a pietistic and ecstatic 
religion —are, above everything, 
detached and spiritual. Detached, 
I say, because I know no other 
word that so aptly expresses the 
peculiar key-note of the art of 
Umbria. It is not the habit 

or desire of the Apennine masters to 
represent violent action or dramatic move- 
ment, like the painters of Tuscany; to 
represent domestic pageant and sump- 
tuous ccremonial, like the painters of 
Venice. For Perugino and his school 
the main object of art is to present holy 


so 















beings in divine isolation “‘ existing beauti- 
fully.” If you know Perugia you may 
remember the rows of figures of Roman 
worthies with which Perugino adorned 
the gay little hall of the Cambio. Now, 
each of those figures stands alone in his 
own place, exhibiting himself, as it were, 
for the contemplation of humanity. He 
stands to be admired, like a statue on its 
pedestal. That is the Peruginesque manner 
all over. Even on the walls of the National 
Gallery itself you can see it. If you loo’: 
at the Madonna with St. Jerome and St. 
Francis, for example, which hangs close 
by, you will find this curious detachment 
and comparative isolation of the individual 
figures very well exemplified. Though the 
attendant saints there are not set in 
distinct panels, as in the Certosa altar- 
piece, yet they have no real relation to one 
another beyond that of a mere formal 
architectural symmetry; they are not 
thrown into that definite and animated 
grouping which forms a Santa Con- 
versazione, as Fra Bartolommeo conceived 
it; nor are they even arranged as Fra 
Angelico would have arranged them, a 
century earlier, into a distinct order—a 
holy hierarchical table of precedence. They 
are simply two saints, objects of pious 
adoration, exhibiting themselves in the 
abstract for the edification of their 
votaries. 

If you think for a moment of Raphael’s 
great militant St. Michael, in the Louvre 
where the warrior archangel descends like 
lightning on one poised foot above the dis- 
<comfited dragon), and then compare it with 
this placid and unemotional figure of 
Perugino’s, you will” realise at once the 
enormous difference in end and aim which 
I am trying to emphasise. In the Louvre 
picture, painted under strong Florentine 
influence, after Raphael had eman- 
cipated himself from the Peruginesque 
tradition, all is life and movement ; 
all is hurried activity: it is the dramatic 
effect that interests the painter. In the 
Perugino of the National Gallery, on the 
contrary, St. Michael stands rather as a 
mere abstraction of the Prince of the 
Heavenly Hosts, clad in armour, it is true, 
that we may know who he is, and grasping 
his shield and lance, as mere conventional 
attributes; but his face is the face of a 
simpering creature, neither male nor 
female, and his figure is the figure of an 
idealised youth of divine lineage. The 
panel is exquisitely painted, harmoniously 
coloured, daintily finished : what it lacks 





is life, informing purpose, dramatic 
reality. 
No. 149. February 1896 
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One or two minor points demand notice 
in passing. First of all there are the 
scales in the background. Those sym- 
bolise the balance in which St. Michael 
weighs good and bad souls ; they are almost 
as invariable concomitants of the warrior 
saint as his sword or his armour. Then 
there is his costume, very accurately 
Michaelic ; for though beginners are often 
puzzled to discriminate a St. Michael from 





ST. MICHAEL. 
SCHOOL OF PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 
Ju the National Gallery. 
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a St. George, they need never doubt if they 
will only remember that the ye sly angel 
while the 
frankly 


is always winged, 
soldier is but a 
in most earthly 
armour. Third- 
ly, there is the 
shield, charac- 
teristically 
Peruginesque in 
its elaborate 
pattern, and 
strongly recall- 
ing the strange 
and fantastic- 
ally figured 
bucklers of the 
Roman worthies 
who adorn the 
Cambio. Lastly, 
there is the cap 
with its quaint 
aigrette. Peru- 
gino, indeed, 
always runs riot 
in caps, the best 
instances, per 
haps, being the 
almost comic 
headgear of 
the discomfited 
suitors in the 
famous Sposa- 
lizio at Caen in 
Normandy. 

As another 
example of 
this peculiar 
Umbrian  de- 
tachment in the 
treatment of St. 
Michael, I have 
reproduced 
here a second 
figure in- the 
National 
Gallery by an 
unknown © fol- 
lower of Piero 
dellaFrancesca. 
This pleasing 
work, remark- 
able rather for 
charm» and 
naiveté than for 
strength‘or 
vigour, “slows us a. youthful and diffident, 
almost timid, St Michael; ‘not engaged 
in. active confliet with the - dragon—a 
most harmless “beast, Hike a theatrical 
property—but exhibiting its severed head 
in a somewhat constrained attitude. Surely 


Cappadocian 
human knight 


In the 
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** PHEPARCHANGEL RAPHAEL, WITH TOBIAS.—BY PERUGINO, 
National Gallery. 
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this is not Michael, “of celestial armies 
prince”! It is more like a young David, 
half uncertain of his own strength and 
fresh from the sheepfold than like the 
champion of 
heaven against 
the revolted 
angels. Com- 
pare Spinello 
Aretino’s flash- 
ing archangel 
in the fresco 
which now 
hangs in the 
inner vestibule 
with this mild 
and innocent 
milk -and-water 
seraph, and you 
measure at once 
the vast interval 
between the 
Tuscan and the 
.Umbrian out- 
look upon art. 
The peculiar 
tender trustful- 
ness of the Um- 
brian masters is 
seen even better 
in the other 
panel of the 
Perugino,which 
represents the 
Archangel Ra- 
phael conduct- 
ing Tobias. A 
charming 
young ‘Tobias 
he is, most gen- 
tlemanly and 
Italianate, well 
bred and well 
educated, out 
walking with 
his tutor in his 
close - fitting 
hose; and a 
charming arch- 
angel is Ra- 
phael, with his 
girlish face, his 
beautifully 
painted hair, 
his womanish 
feet, and -his 
wings whose every feather has been deli- 
cately finished with something like the care 
and minuteness of a miniature. Go and 
look at it all with its pure Umbrian colour in 
the original picture, if you wish to learn what 
Perugino aimed at. But notice two, as you 
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pass, the fish in Tobias’s hand—that fish 
which was to restore his father’s sight, and 
which reappears so often in paintings of 
this subject ; as well as the box containing 
its liver, which the polite archangel 
fingers so gingerly in that delicate hand of 
his. Nowhere will you find a better speci- 
men of these epicene Umbrian angelic 
beings, neither man nor woman, but of 
some intermediate sex; nowhere, save in 


) 
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the charming Madonna with St. Rose in 
the Louvre, will you find a better example 
of the purity and brilliancy of Perugino’s 
colouring. But any of these three 
figures an archangel of God? Why, 
even Cimabue in his day knew better. 
Look at his frieze at Assisi, and then 
at these dainty-haired seraphs. They 
are exquisite and insipid Peruginesque 
holinesses. 
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A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 
Maids finding Christmas decorations (left till after Candlemas) turned into goblins. 
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HAVE a rather singular story here, 
said the editor-in-chief as he lay 


wt in his chair and picked his teeth with 
a new quill. 

“Yer” 
He was uncommonly busy just then, for it 


said the sub-editor absently. 
was already the sixteenth of the month, 
and only things in type interested him in 
the least. 

‘It zs singular,” said the editor, this 
time half to himself; ‘‘ there’s a touch of 
genius in it, and yet the end is not done 
right. It wants a touch, just a touch, and 
then I think it would do.” 

He turned over the typewritten copy, 
and finally slung it across to the sub. 

“Read it when you get time, Jevons. 
and say if you don’t think it a bit out of 
the way. 

And Jevons jammed the script into a 
pigeon-hole 

“]T think I’ll clear out now,” 
editor, rolling a cigarette slowly. 

_ For the L ord’ s sake do,” cried the sub. 
to himself, ‘‘ and then I may get done.” 

And as Whittaker Ellis rubbed his hat 
on his sleeve, preparatory to departure, he 
muttered again, ‘‘ Yes, it is damned sin- 
gular. Damned singular is what it is. 


said the 


It absolutely excited my curiosity, and I 
thought I was d/asé. And to leave off just 
there!” 

He shook his head and sauntered into 
the Strand. Getting into a Piccadilly bus 
he disappeared into club-land. But Jevons, 
whom he had left, pulled out the script 
and read part of it. Every now and 
again the sub-editor burst into a shout of 
laughter, which made the big bare room 
ring. Yet he went on slaving like a 
lunatic, even as he grinned. 

‘*Not at all singular, but damned funny,” 
said Jevons. “ By the Lord, but it is 
funny.” 

When he put his hat on he mimicked 
Whittaker Ellis, and stalked out of the 
room. 

“Tou 2 Oe 
funny is what it is,” 
very voice 

And instead of eating he went, like a 
worn-out fool, and took the bitter edge off 
his appetite with an abnormal amount of 
whisky. But the liquor smoothed an odd 
little tremor out of his face and his hands, 
and made him go easier and feel less 
keenly. 

His club was a tavern in the Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, haunted by a peculiar set of 
rank failures. They were the quality of 
literary diamond that gets put to cutting 
and polishing instead of being itself 
polished and set; and many of them 
had a diseased opinion of their own 


damned 
in Ellis’s 


damned funny, 
he said 
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powers. But some were sombre, abject, 
down - trodden, and half - crown - seeking 
men of letters. Once and again was 
found there a real man of genius gone to 
hell, and among them such a one looked 


‘*“] THINK 1’°LL CLEAR OUT NOW.” 


like a wrecked and sunken ship, full of 


beautiful dead human thoughts. But 
mustly they were mere decadents decayed, 
and Henry Jevons was the man among 
them yet. For he had steady employ- 
ment still, and his vices left him squeez- 
able of odd silver. He would praise 
produced sonnets, and kindly lament that 
he was but sub-editor. They swore he 
ought to be editor—nay, better, sought 
by editors—and they told newcomers loud 
enough for Jevons to hear that he was a 
man of rare and neglected talents. 

‘‘Sometimes he is enormous,” said one. 
*‘ But I fear he drinks too much to write 
now or even to talk as he can talk.” 
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For some of them praised him truth- 
fully and without the incentive of possible 
whisky. 

He was in no form this night to be 
brilliant; but he was oddly and unusually 
good tempered. He laughed easily. 

““What luck, Jevons?” said the Poet 
of the establishment, whose hair and 
trousers were ragged. ‘‘ What luck have 
you had to make you so jolly ?” 

‘“Nothing much, Gray,” answered 
Jevons; “but it’s funny when you feel 
that way. And I just feel funny. 
Singular—damned singular, ain’t it!” ~ 

And there was such an odd look in his 
quick, unnaturally bright eye that the 
Poet felt uncomfortable, and retreated a 
pace. If he had been leading up to a 
drink or sixpence he had no chance to 
renew his attack, for Cator, who was 
Jevons’s chief friend there, came in and 
monopolised him. 

“* How goes it?” said Cator. 

“So so,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

*‘And is there any chance of a better 
thing yet? How’s Ellis go on?” 

Jevons looked down and drew odd 
figures and mystic Mason signs on the bar 
counter as he puffed hard at his pipe. 

**A beast as usual, and out of beasts 
comes beastliness,” he said ; “‘ he has little 
devilish ways of annoying me, and he 
looks at me insultingly, and often when | 
am turned round he laughs. I don’t say 
anything about his being selfish. He 
knows he gets more work out of me than 
he would out of a fresh-run German whose 
English was still Ollendorf; and yet he 
keeps me on the same pay. No; I say 
nothing of that; but he’s a devil, and 
makes faces and jeers in a polite, gentle- 
manly way till he fills me with fury.” 

“Yes,” said Cator rather absently, for 
to tell the truth he often found Jevons on 
Ellis a trifle heavier than Byles on Bills. 
And as a discounter’s clerk he often had 
to look up Byles. ‘I daresay he’s a hard 
‘un. But, then, he’s the oof bird as far as 
you are concerned, so stick to him while 
you can.” 

' Jevons nodded, and then laid his hand 
on Cator’s arm. 

“You remember that damned wet night 
up at Billy’s ?” he asked mysteriously in a 
half whisper. 

““Um,” assented Cator. 

** And the story I told him and you—that 
he took down ?” 

“Why, of course,” said Cator with a 
little shiver. “It was a wet, sticky, 
flabby, devilish odd story, and gave me 
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the shivers just as if I’d waked and found 
a cross between a live cuttle-fish and a 
<lead flounder on my chest. Did you ever 
finish it ?” 

“No, no,” said Jevons, whose mind 
seemed to have run off the rails; ‘“‘ no, I 
never finished it. I think I shall, though, 
some day.” 

“Well, it?” asked 


what of Cator. 


** You asked if I remembered it.” 
Jevons looked at him half suspiciously, 
and winked, and laid his finger to his nose. 


*“ WHAT LUCK, JEVONS?” 
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“It’s a damned singular story. Damned 
singular is the word.” 

‘*T believe you,” said Cator; ‘‘ but what 
of it?” 3 

Jevons looked round. 

** I believe I’ve sold it,” 
grim chuckle. 

Cator slapped him on the back. 

“Good old man: if you’d only really 
follow up your bent you'd be a genius yet. 
And well paid geniuses are nowadays. 
Lord, how the bird lays for ’em! But 


he said with a 


SAID THE POET. 
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I suppose you'll take the money you get 
and bust it here in threes of whisky for a 
crowd like this—not worth a protested bill 
accepted by a dead policeman.” 

And one part of Jevons’s mind went on 
in futile talk with a thick-brained, good- 
natured ass, while another part slaved over 
piles of futile manuscripts, and another 
part strove curiously to finish the story of 
W hich he had spoke n to Cator. 

** Have another!” said the Public-House 
Jevons thickly. 

“Still a stack of rotten idiocy, 
the sub-editorial Jevons. “I 
dreaming of it to-night.” 

‘Which the devil shall I kill, and how 
in the name of the Devil of True Art am I 
to end it ?” said the wrecked Genius Jevons 
down among the dead men of the slums of 
art. 

And the three men of a split Ego went 
out at last visibly drunk, and to men were 
as ofie man. But the Genius saw himself 
on the left as a goat, and on the right as a 
sheep. He went arm-in-arm with two 
persons to his chambers, and consulted 
with them over the true end of his singular 
story. And they quarrelled foolishly and 
made it up more foolishly, and, em- 
bracing, fell in a heap. And when the 
daylight came Jevons was patched up for 


” groaned 
shall be 


a bit, and went to work just as though the 


Genius did not live at all. But when 
Ellis came down to the office at half-past 
eleven he shook his head. 

“I’m sadly afraid that Jevons is going 
to the deuce very fast,” he said. “I’ve 
given him many a hint. I wonder how 
the poor chap would take a straight talking 
to?” 

From one or two rather acid remarks of 
his sub-editor, Ellis came to the conclusion 
that he had better leave him alone. 

‘For if he were to turn nasty I should 
have to give him the sack,” said Ellis, 
‘“‘and he’d never get another job in 
London, or, for that matter, anywhere 
else.” 

He spoke truly, for Jevons had been 
out of any kind of employment for nearly 
a year when this last editor gave him 
another chance. And his soaked wits 
could not produce even an eighteenpenny 
paragraph. Ellis saved him for the time, 
at any rate. And perhaps One of Jevons 
was not ungrateful. 

The morning wore away pretty 
But when Jevons came in from 
Ellis remembered the story he 
given him the night before. 


“Did you read that story, Jevons ?” he 
asked. 


easily. 
lunch 


had 
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Jevons started and clutched his desk 
till the muscles in his hands stood up. 
He waited so long before he answered 
that Ellis half turned round. 

‘Yes, I read it,” said Jevons nervously, 
as if he did not like to meet the editor's 
eye. 

‘** And what did you think of it ? 
it a singular story °” 

Yes,” said Jevons, after another pause. 

“It is rather odd perhaps.” 

**Gruesome,” said E llis. 

“‘Perhaps gruesome,” said Jevons. 

Ellis drummed with his biue pencil on 
his blotting-pad. 

“Do you know the name of the writer?” 
he asked 

“IT never saw it except on the copy,” 
said Jevons. 

‘“‘He’s clever, and I daresay hard up, 
and very likely a bit off,” said Ellis, half 
to himself. ‘‘ But what did you think 
of the end?” he added, turning to his 
assistant. 

“It’s not an end,” 
ing at the window. 

‘To be sure it isn’t,” said Ellis; 
“that’s what makes me say he must be a 
bit cracked, even if the story itself didn’t 
give him away. And yet it’s really too 
good to be lost. You had better send it 
back to him, suggesting that he should 
finish it one way or another. Offer him 
five pounds for it.” 

“It’s a long story,” said Jevons. 

“Five pounds is quite enough,” answered 
the editor. ‘“‘ I must keep expenses down.’ 

Jevons, while the editor talked almost 
automatically, made a shorthand note of 
what he said. For that was part of his work. 

‘* And if he won't alter it ?” he suggested. 

‘‘Let him keep it,” said Ellis, a little 
crossly. ‘‘ But he’ll do it fastenough. An 
unknown man doesn’t get a chance in my 
magazine every day.” 

Jevons grinned savagely, and then 
laughed a little dry crackle of a laugh. 

“Yes ?” said Ellis, half absently. 

“Nothing,” replied Jevons. And then 
he wrote in the editor's name to the 
author of that very singular story. 

x * * ® 

That night, after Jevons left the 
Decadents and the Bill Discounter, with 
whom he had had a grand evening, he 
went home to his lonely chambers. He 
lighted his lamp and sat down on his 
chair, from which he presently slipped to 
the floor. Then the three Jevons held a 
consultation together with the Devil, and 
talked for many hours. A square spirit- 
bottle was umpire. 


Isn't 


said Jevons, look- 
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*‘No, thank you,” said the Devil, very 
politely. ‘I don’t drink, it’s against 
my principles and the doctor’s orders. A 
warm climate, you know, plays the very— 
I mean, it renders one’s liver touchy. 
But pray don’t let me interfere with any 
of the other gentlemen.” 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,” said the 
Genius, who had far too good manners to 
press any friend to drink. 

** All the more for me,” 
Editor, who was 
naturally not strong 
in courtesy. 

“And me,” said 
the Sot, clawing 
rudely at the 
Umpire. 

“But let us get 
to business,” said 
the Devil. ‘‘ What 
about the matter in 
hand ?” 

“Ves,” said the 
Genius, “that is 
what I was think- 
ing of.” 

** Kill him,” said 
the Devil. 

**Tt’s crude,” ob- 
jected the Genius. 

“*My dear Sir, it 
all depends on how 
it is done,” replied 
the Devil. 

“I object to 
bloodshed,” said 
the Sot. ‘* Make 
him rot like me.” 

But the Sub. 

Editor voted thickly 
for murder, and 
there was a long argument without any 
conclusion. : 

“To-night,” said the Genius, “‘I am 
the chief person to be considered, and as 
the Umpire has no vote I do not think we 
can decide it. I shall let the man decide 
it himself. That is the true artistic way to 
look at it.” : 

And the 


said the Sub- 


Sub - Editor growled, but, 


staggering to a type-writer, he clicked off 


a letter. The Sot went out to post it, and 
when he came back he swore horribly to 
find the Umpire played out. He was 
lying on the hearthrug, and no persuasion 
could get anything out of him. 

% i * # 

The next morning Jevons woke as if he 
had never been asleep. He trembled, and 
yet was very keen, and when the tremor 
went away he was strung to an extreme 
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and peculiar tension. But he went tothe 
office as usual, and did all that came to his 
hands with unusual care. About eleven 
o'clock Whittaker Ellis came in smiling. 
He hung up his hat—his respectable hat— 
by Jevons’s, which was not respectable, 
and it seemed to Jevons that he had 
done it to make his own shinier by com- 
parison. But Ellis was very jolly. How- 


ever, he came to business at last, and 
Jevons went through the letters with him. 


HOME TO HIS LONELY CHAMBERS. 


“Here’s an answer from Mr. Grim- 
shaw,” he said. 

‘“‘Grimshaw, Grimshaw, who's he?” 
asked Ellis. ‘‘Oh, yes, 1 remember. He’s 
answered quickly enough. And what has 
he to say ?” 

‘He says that he can’t find an end ; that 
the story ends there.” 

*““Nonsense,” said Eilis. ‘*‘ There’s 
surely a limit to this artistic-end business. 
Some of them will finish by not beginning 
soon.” 

“But he says,” added Jevons, “ that 
you can edit the story if you like, and that 
if you can suggest an end he’ll take your 
suggestion.” 

Ellis nodded. 

“Come now, that’s reasonable. He’s 
not so mad, after all,” he said cheerfully. 

And Jevons, going back to his desk, 
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took up his heavy ebony ruler and made 
round marks with its carved end in the 
leather of his writing slope. 

“As I said,” went on Ellis, ‘‘ it’s too 
good a story to be lost, even if we have to 
do a bit to it.” 

““Why should you say the 
mad ?” asked Jevons. 

“* Only from the tone,” said Ellis ; “* but 
anyhow, that doesn’t matter. What end 
do you think would be the best? Only a 
line or two is wanted.” 

“What do you think is wanted 7” asked 
Jevons. 
~ “It’s obviously either suicide or a 
murder. One of them must go,” said 
Ellis, rubbing his chin. 

““Do you: think suicide then?” asked 
Jevons, putting down the ruler and picking 
up his penknife. 

Ellis pondered for a minute. 

“‘T don’t-think a madman of the type he 
draws would commit suicide,” said he, 
looking up inquiringly. 

“Perhaps not,” said Jevons hoarsely. 
He put the knife down and opened and 
shut his big hands with a nervous motion. 
““ Then it must be—murder.” 

“I suppose so—I suppose so,” said 
Ellis pondering. ‘‘ It certainly seems the 
logical end, doesn’t it ?” 

Jevons laughed. 

** So far as I can see,” he answered, and 
his face twitched. He made a step 
towards Ellis, but the sunlight came in and 
brightened up the dull room. Jevons saw 
the glow upon a green branch of the one 
tree outside. 

‘““No,” he 


writer is 


said, almost 


pleadingly. 
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“Don’t let it be that. Don’t you—don’t 
you think you are too fond of having 
murders?. There was one in the May 
number.” : 

“* That doesn’t matter,” said Ellis. “It 
can’t go in just yet. We’re full up till 
August. We can smash all the Ten 
Commandments before then. A _ good 
murder will come in quite fresh.” 

“Yes,” said Jevons as the sun died out 
behind a cloud. He went to the window 
and saw the futile mass of humanity in the 
ugly street. The golden branch of that 
tree was, after all, nothing beautiful. 
There were almost as many leaves on the 
gallows. He turned away, and stopping 
behind Ellis, grinned queerly. 

**No, no,” he said in a thin, hard voice, 
“don’t let it be a murder. I—I a 

“T say it must be one!” cried Ellis 
cheerfully. ‘‘ What other end is possible ? 
Now, just think.” 

And he recapitulated the logical points, 
marking them with a pencil on his blotting- 
pad. But Jevons’s face was dreadful to 
behold. 

** What kind of a murder?” he asked 
thickly. 

** Strangling,” 

“Yes?” 

** Strangling,” repeated the editor. 

And turning, the smile died out of him, 
for he saw Jevons close. The man’s face 
was ashy, but a red blaze burnt in either 
cheek, and the eyes were live coals. 

“Ah!” said Ellis, but that moment 
Jevons caught him by the plump white 
throat. 

‘*T wrote it,” said Jevons. 


said Ellis. 
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ORTHERN pitmen are a singularly 

interesting class of men. Besides 

the fascination which surrounds their 

underground trade they are often quick- 

witted and intelligent, more akin in spirit 

to their cockney cousins than their agri- 
cultural brothers. 

It is impossible to walk for any distance 
in the coal districts of the county of 
Durham without seeing the rigid outlines 
of one or more collieries reared up against 
the sky. ‘The hideous scaffolding may be 
destitute of all signs of life, silently, hope- 
lessly falling to pieces, with rows of houses 
leading up to it ten antle ‘ss, dilapidated : 
village, which evokes other thoughts hon 
‘* Sweet Auburn,” falling into de cay, with 
shutters that have once been gaudily 
painted now flapping rain - battered on 
broken hinges; nettles growing rankly in 
tumble-down doorways. You may walk 
through such a village from end to end and 
not meet so much asa solitary cat. Pitmen 
are of necessity migratory; they follow 
their work. When one colliery closes or 
is worked out they go to the next one that 
wants labour; and the houses are built of 
such valueless rubble that it is not worth 
the trouble of carting away. 

But a colliery village in full 
presents a very different “spectacle. Rows 
of houses, parallel to each other, run close 
up to the shaft, literally overshadowed by 
the great outbuildings. The never-resting 
wheels, which whirr overhead, the bell in 
the engine-house ringing with the regu- 
larity of a typewriter in work, the rumble 
of trucks, the screech of escaping steam, 
and, if the pumps are in use, the constant 
rush of water poured out of the depths, 
give a certain life and vitality to the neigh- 
bourhood. The houses are nearly all on 
the same pattern, built of rubble-stone, 
with slate roofs, a black road running in 
front and small yards at the back, each 
with its big black butt for rain-water. On 
the ground-floor the houses are divided 
into two rooms—the kitchen, opening 
into the yard, and the parlour, which 
frequently contains a four-post bed, and is 


swing 
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PITMAN. 


the sleéping-room of the seniors. The 
kitchens are often extremely comfortable. 
The uneven red-brick floors are replaced in 
some of the newer houses by cement, but 
the bricks give the pleasanter glow. Great 


red and black patch-work mats lie before 
the open grates, in which enormous fires 
for coals are supplied 


continually burn, 
free 

Mysterious chalk hieroglyphics on the 
outsides of the front doors are puzzling to 
the uninitiated. A couple of twos on one, 
with a five or a three on the next, hardly 
suggest uniformity of numbering. ‘These 
figures really indicate the time that the 
working members of the household want 
calling in the morning. An old woman 
may act as caller, going her rounds in the 
shivering dawn or total darkness, peering 
up at the doorways by the light of her 
glimmering lantern, and knocking to arouse 
the sleepers. She earns by this a penny 
or twopence a week from each house 
Visits. 

To see the men at work it is, of course, 
necessary to descend and follow them to 
the “face”; but there is not much diffi- 
culty in getting permission if you are 
known to anyone in authority. The pit 
which I chose to visit is not a very deep 
one, neither is it “fiery.” At the foot of 
the shaft in the wide passages naked lights 
are freely used. In the air there is a 
peculiar odour of coal and tar, not 
unpleasant, but peculiarly clinging; any 
clothes worn underground are never free 
from it afterwards. The workings are 
kept ventilated by the old - fashioned 
system of a furnace, which swallows half- 
a-dozen tons of coal a day. This method 
is being rapidly superseded by the more 
rational fans. As the way gets deeper 
into the workings the passages become 
narrower and smaller. E very twenty yards 
or so are “refuge holes” for shelter when 
the tubs come past, and very essential 
they are. There is no room on either 
side of the lines, and when ten or twelve 
tubs, linked together and drawn up bya 
wire rope, worked by the engine, dash 


she 
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past at top speed, woe be to anyone who 
fails to seek safety. The running of the 
rope on the tram-lines is an indication of 
their coming, and so experienced do the 
men get, that they can tell precisely the 
right moment to slip out of the way before 
theyappear. The side-ropes, which indicate 
something else, were running all the time, 
and it seemed to the novice rather like a 
ghastly game of musical chairs, in which 
the player must be ready to sit down at any 
second or forfeit his life. A door in the 
workings shows the stage beyond which no 
one is permitted to carry a naked light, and 
dim little safety-lamps are handed to every- 
one. 

The sepulchral light, the strange draught, 
and the muffled sounds give an oppressive 
feeling, as if one were shut in a vault. 
After ages of cramped stooping, the gleam 
of a lamp showed us we were at the end. In 
a small cave, where the coaly wall reflected 
strange lights, and the fir-pole props sup- 
ported a shadowy roof, squatted a man, 
hewing. The actual work looked, it must 
be confessed, prodigiously hard. He 
wielded his great pick on and on, in a 
storm of blows bringing the coal down in 
showers. At each blow the perspiration 
streamed down his face, and at last he 


paused, panting with great gulps, as if he 


could hardly get his breath. When he 
stopped and looked round for his shovel, 
to shovel the mass into the tub that was in 
waiting, I asked him if it wasn’t very hard. 
He turned, showing his gleaming teeth in 
a broad grin. 

“Na, it’s canny,” he said blithely. 

It was then nearly four o’clock, at which 
time work ceased. When we got back to the 
foot of the shaft, we found many of the 
men waiting to go up. Here they have a 
system of passes by which the men first 
down in the morning are the first to be 
drawn out at night, a plan which prevents 
any pushing or crowding. 

The -y looked tired, and were blacker than 
sweeps, sitting about in their favourite 
attitude, on their haunches. They wear 
short coarse flannel knickerbockers, ending 
sometimes above the knee, like those worn 
by football players, and blue or grey 
worsted stockings. Their coats in material 
match the trousers, and the loose flannel 
shirts flap open at the neck. It is only in 
the Northern counties a peculiar dress is 
worn ; in the Midlands the men go to work 
in their own old everyday clothes. A year 
or two ago one of the large Newcastle 
papers presented its readers with a coloured 
print of two pitmen—presumably father 
and son—‘‘Going Home.” They were 
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in regulation dress, and carried picks 
over their shoulders, a sight not often 
seen in Durham, where these implements 
are left at the pit. The picture was hailed 
with delight, the whole edition was bought 
up directly, and the printers could hardly 
work fast enough to satisfy the further 
demand. So successful was it that it was 
succeeded the following year by another, 
‘*At Home,” in a kitchen such as I have 
described. The men who were now at the 
bottom of the shaft were now going back 
to their dinner, and I hadn’t the heart to 
trouble them for particulars of their work 
when they must be so weary, so I “ bided 
my time,” to use a Northern phrase. As I 
passed along the pit-row above ground a 
savoury smell issued from many of the 
houses, for it is the exception not to have 
meat every day: heavy toil requires strong 
food, and wages permit it. 

Pitmen have the reputation of being 
cleanly race ; the absolute necessity for at 
least one tub a day ensures a certain 
amount of cleanliness. I have heard i 
said that there is a tradition among them 
to the effect that those who never wash 
their backs will never catch cold, but | 
cannot vouch for this. As I passed along 
the row many of the men who had come 
out before us were sitting at their doors 
in the sunshine, and I was greeted with 
the peculiar little sideway nod which, with 
all but the few, does duty for the courtesy 
of raising the hand to the cap. The want 
of polish in Northern manners is proverbial, 
and cannot be denied even by a special 
pleader. Some of the most good-natured 
men among them will sit when you enter 
their houses, or perhaps thrust out a 
familiar hand without rising. But they 
are intelligent and civil enough, and very 
willing to make you: enter into their 
interests. ‘They seem to be-quite satisfied 
with their work, though, of course, they 
would like more money if they could get 
it—which of us would not? Their wages 
are good, the amount they make depends 
on themselves ; they have many a holiday, 
and when work-time is over they are their 
own masters. I have been told that the 
pit is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than above ground, and an old 
miner once declared that to suck a piece 
of coal was a sovereign remedy for every 
ailment under the sun. The boys are 
always anxious to begin pit-life, and offer 
the most strenuous opposition to any 
other suggestion on the part of their 
parents. Ready money there always seems 
to be in abundance ; the girls often have 
their pianos, and the young men their 
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bicycles. The men are frequently musical, where these are unattainable a particular 
and show an amount of perseverance in breed of small greyhounds, locally known 
practice that is little short of marvellous. as ‘‘whippets,” are immensely popular. 


AN OLD WOMAN MAY ACT AS CALLER, GOING HER ROUNDS 
IN THE SHIVERING DAWN OR TOTAL DARKNESS, 


In many of the households large grey- These are used to run rabbits, and are 
hounds, kept for coursing, are honoured — very highly valued. 

inmates, and on market-days you can see But we have wandered far from the pit 
the lean brutes trotting into town behind row, with the men sitting in the sunshine 
their masters, led by a short string. But after their hours of darkness underground. 
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WHEN TEN OR TWELVE TUBS DASH PAST AT TOP SPEED, 
WOE BE TO ANYONE WHO FAILS TO SEEK SAFETY, 
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The situation of the house is not neces- 
sarily unpleasant or unhealthy. The 
columns of smoke only pour out of the 
sentinel chimney at set times, and then 
float away far over the roofs. ‘There may 
not be another pit within three or four 
miles, and the men will perhaps have to 
walk only a couple of hundred yards or so 
to get out into the fields. The scenery 
might not recommend itself to an artist’s 
eye, for its chief qualities are bleakness 
and bareness. The trees are stunted and 
windswept, the streams devoid of life, the 
fields too thoroughly poached to be inter- 
esting ; but there is grass and sky. I saw 
a man sitting by his doorway, evidently 
ready for work in pit-clothes, but clean, so 
I recognised him for a friend without 
difficulty, and, sitting down beside him, I 
frankly explained the object for which I 
wished to gather information about his life 
and work. 

‘* Ve’ll have to be showing it to us when 
it’s in print,” he said blithely. But I dis- 
creetly refrained from promising anything 
so rash. ‘I’m on night-shift now— 
stonework,” he continued, “but I ’ve 
done the hewing too.. I can tell ye both.’ 

He spoke w ith the deep Durham inton- 
ation, music to ears long exiled amid the 
cockney screech, but ‘impossible to re- 
produce without -eccentricities of spelling 
that would puzzle even a student of latter- 
day Scotch fiction. 

‘“* Begin at the beginning. 

‘“‘ The forst that gans down in the morn- 
ing is the depties [deputies], at 2.30, to 
see if the stonework men has done a’ 
right—that ’s us, ye know—but I’ll come 
to that after. In our place there’s about 
one depty to sixteen men, and he gans 
round and puts his mark in chalk where 
it’s a’ right; and then he sits on his kist 
until he’s seen his marrow come in. What’s 
kist ? Why, the place where he stows his 
books and such-like. Ye’ve mebbe heard 
of a marrow? He’s the partner-like, the 
mate, that takes on the back shift.. The 
hewers gets down about four in the fore- 
shift, and they all tries to be forst to 
get the tumans—what ye’d call empty 
tubs, ye know—there’s empties and full 
ones—and if they canna get a tuman 
they’re bound to bide .a while; when 
they’ve got one they’ll shove it awa’. 
How do I spell it? 1 din know—as it’s 
sounded likely. He’s got his tokens. 
Ye’ve seen them? Ye can tell ’em what 
they’re like yerself.” 

(“‘ Tokens,” or, as they are sometimes 
called, “‘ tallies,” are flat bits of leather or 
metal stamped with a number. Each man 
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takes a bundle of these with him to the 
“* face,” and, before he begins to fill a tub, 
he fastens one to a little handle in the 
bottom, so that when his tub is emptied at 
the mouth it may be credited to ‘his 
account. 

“Well, mebbies he’ll clear up any 
loose afore he starts to hew, and then he’ll 
set to work.” 

* Tell me about the pay.” 

“It varies according’ to the man: the 
strongest gets the most.’ 

“Does it altogether 
strength ?” 

““Not a’together. There’s a bit of 
knack in the way you handle yer pick, of 
coorse ; still, strength does tell. The best 
man’ll make mebbies three pound ten a 
fortnight — that’s eleven days, five one 
week and six the next—and the worst’ll 
mebbies get thirty-five shillings, but that 
last’s poor. The county average is about 
four-and-elevenpence a day now, I believe. 
Then, ye see, so many.thitffs depends. 
Once a ‘fortnight the overman goes round 
and measures the coal, and the less the 
seam the more money ye get for’t; in the 
lowest place ye make the most, for its 
the hardest to get out, and then the 
tubs has to be weighed too; some pits 
every one or every other one ac cording as 
the masters and men agrees. ‘Each man 
gets his own weight against him, but they 
take an average weight for the” colliery 
Well, then, there’s a corvin’ (kirving). 
Corvin’ ’s this way: mebbies there’s a seam 
say two or three feet thick. Well, the 
hewer he’ll begin p’raps about half-way 
through, a foot and a half from the bottom 
mebbies, and he ’ll pick it out; and when 
he’s done he’lI put in a shot to bring down 
the rest. Threepence a day is allowed for 
gunpowder, and they find their own. If 
he puts in a good shot he’ll bring down 
mebbies two tubfuls at once afore the lads 
come in at six; but sometimes, if it’s a bad 
shot or if the water’s wet through and 
damped it he doesn’t get any,” 

‘ Doesn’ t the coal come down by itself 
when it’s undermined ?” 

*““Not much. fear; we’d bé glad if it 
did. - It hasn’t got anything to do with 
the way the shot ’s. put. in either, it’s the 
amount of powder used ; he shewes it in, 
and stems it up with stone-dust, as ye ’ve 
seen a muzzle-loader -gun stemmed up.” 

‘‘“And must they get leave to ine a 
shot ?” 

“No, they do as they like, they don’t 
ask; but the overman, he’s been round 
forst, and if there’s any gas about, he 
don’t set men on at that place.” 


depend on 
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‘“WELL, THE HEWER HE’LL BEGIN P’R’APS ABOUT HALF-WAY THROUGH, 
A FOOT AND A HALF FROM THE BOTTOM.” 


“Do the men ever get too much coal 
hewed before the boys come in to take it 
away ?” 

“Oh, likely yes; the lads brings a tuman 
and fetches away the full tub ; but if the 
wagons runs off the way and there’s a 
smash there ’ll be delay, and if it’s five 


minutes the lads ’ll swear it’s the half- 
hour. Well, then there ’s what’s called the 
broken price—that’s for the broken coal. 
That’s this way. When they’ve cleared 
out four or five hundred square yards from 
the boundary all that comes after is broken. 
Ye see the pressure makes it easier to 
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work—easier for the men that is, but not so 
good forthe masters, for it comes out 
small. Well, mebbies they ’ve getten from 
one shilling and a penny a ton to one 
shilling and fourpence for the whole coal, 
and they’ll get three-halfpence a ton less 
for the broken. Canny coal that is to 
work. So ye there’s many things 
affects a man’s earnings. They’re down 
about six and a half or seven hours 
a’together, but they don’t get more than 
six actual hewing : when the marrows come 
in for the back shift at 10.30 the fore shift 
men comes out.” 

“36 you ’ve no 
Hours Bill ?” 

‘**Not us!” 

** Suppose a man was late, would he be 
fined ?” 

‘“* Sometimes the dep’ty ’Il set him home; 
his place has getten filled up.” 

‘And if a man has not quite finished 
filling a tub when his marrow comes in what 
happens ?” 

**Oh, his mate’! finish it for’m. They’re 
partners, ye know. I ought to have telled 
ye that they get so much per cent. on what 
they make. I’ve forgotten what it is now, 
but I can get it for ye. Well, now ye’ll be 
wanting to know something about the 
stone-shift men. We gan in at 6.30 in the 
evening, and comes out about 2.30 in the 
morning.” 

“And what time in the day do you 
sleep ?” I asked in surprise, for I had : sen 
him about that morning. 

“When we get home till mebbies nine 
or ten, and p’raps again about half-past 
two. When we gets down the pit, we have 
to get the stone down to make it easy for 
the hewers, and to put in packs to keep 
up the roof.” (Here he drew a rough 
diagram on the margin of a newspaper, 
and I took down the words from his lips.) 
“This is the winning gateway ; two men 
are at six yards at each side of the centre 
mark. They take the coal out, and we 
follow with the bottom canch. Six feet 
wide the canch is for the tubs, what you ’d 


see 
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call the tramway. We drill a hole about 
three feet six inches, and put in powder, 
mebbies two and a half pounds of it— 
that costs a lot; and when we’ve blown 
down the stone, we build up a wall—dry 
walls, without lime—ye ll have seen them 
in the West Country, We pack not less 
than six feet, and if it’s not six feet we 
leave it to another day. We build the 
wall, the back wall, to within a yard of the 
face, using the biggest stones. No, it’s 
not a bad job when ye get used to it. We 
use the stuff that’s come down. If it’s a 
square pack, we build a face wall, and 
then we draw out the props so they can 
be used again ; that’s to save the masters, 
ye see. If they won’t come out we have 
to chop ‘em out. We're paid by the 
yard—four-and-ninepence a yard it was 
before they took the seven-and-a-half per 
cent. off; ye can do it out on paper. Oh 
yes, it’s dangerous; there’s plenty of 
accidents, but we don’t bother ourselves 
much about that. The other day a great 
piece of stone came down atop of my 
mate ; I thought he was gone, but he’s 
all right.” 

“Are all pits in the 
the same ?” 

**Oh no; some is worked with boards 
and walls, and some with long walls. In 
the new seam up here they’ve got the 
long-wall system.” 

“Ts it difficult to get taken on ?” 

“It’s this way. If a man from the 
farm—a hind, say—wanted work and came 
to me, I could take him on for my marrow 
and he’d get the same wages as me, but 
I’d be sort of responsible for him ; and he 
wouldn’t be allowed to work for himself for 
two years. That’s a new Act a year or 
two ago. No, it’s not a bad life when ye 
get usen’t to it; then it isn’t so hard. 
Well, have ye got enough? I'll tell ye 
anything ye want to know, only it’s easier if 
ye keep on asking questions—it puts me in 
mind. Well, good-day. No, no trouble; 
it’s easy for a man to talk on what he knows. 
Ye’re welcome.” G. E. Mitton. 


North worked 











Shall I abide this jesting ? | Can I abide this prancing ? 
I weep, and she’s a-feasting ! 
O cruel fancy, that so doth blind me O cruel fancy, so to betray me! 
To love one that doth not mind me! | 


I weep, and she’s a-dancing! 


Thou goest about to slay me. 








GLOW of sunshine; a winding per- 
A spective of water where the willows 
dipped and swayed to the river’s surface 
and the rushes rose and fell with a slow 
rhythmic movement, a glare of yellow where 
the flag irises flamed golden against an 
emerald background of meadow land. 

It was too hot for fishing, and Major 
Hammersleigh flung down his rod and his 
long limbs simultaneously on the short 
grass and lighted a meditative cigarette. 

e had lately returned from India on long 
leave. After knocking about London for 
a few days he had fled from dust and deso- 
lation to the peaceful country and the 
hospitable roof-tree of his cousin Sir Alan 
Fanning. 

He was a good-looking, slenderly built 
man with a dark, clever face and with a 
curious compound of the poet and the 
artist in his nature quite in antithesis to 
the military side of his character; and as 
he lay now on the ground he—to whom 
the gorgeous scenic effects of the East 
were as familiar as a twice-told tale—noted 
with keenest appreciation every detail of 
light and shade in the placid prospect 
before him. 

The neighbourhood was primitive and 
secluded to a degree, consisting of a 
church and rectory and a few scattered 





farm-houses, with na other gentleman’s 
residence within ten miles; so it was with 
no little surprise he suddenly perceived a 
small vellum-bound volume lying a few 
feet away among the tangled growth of 
fern that clustered round the base of a 
tree. 

He stretched over, and possessing him- 
self of the book, scanned it with consider- 
able curiosity. Ifa bombshell had suddenly 
fallen from the skies he could not have 
been more astonished than he was at the 
sight of this dainty edition of Shelley’s 
poems. He turned to the flyleaf to see if 
he could elucidate the mystery, but there 
was only the name “ Ninetta.” He turned 
over the leaves, idly skimming a verse here 
and there. Presently he came to a passage 
faintly marked in pencil— 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear. 
The words struck him strangely, and 
that faint marginal pencil - mark beside 
the lines appeared significant of a whole 
tragedy of sorrow. He slipped the book 
into his pocket and rose. 

**T’ll ask old Alan about it,” he soli- 
loquised as he set to work to take the flies 
off his line and reel it up. 

That evening, as the two men, host and 
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guest, lingered over dessert, Hammers- 
leigh broached the subject, and laid the 
little volume on the table. 

Sir Alan Fanning—a handsome man in 
the prime, or what should have been the 


A SLENDER FIGURE IN CLINGING WHITE DRAPERIES APPEARED 


AT THE OPEN WINDOW, 


prime, of life—was a cripple, and could 


only be moved in a wheel-chair. He 
looked up from the peach he was peeling, 
and took up the book with a slight smile. 

*“It is most mysterious,” he said. ‘ Yet 
stay,” he added as an afterthought. ‘‘ There 
is my new tenant at the cottage. It may 
belong to her.” 
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“Who 
leigh. 

“IT really don’t know much about her, 
I’m ashamed to say,” replied his cousin. 
‘**'The house was taken through my London 
agents. All I do know 
through my local agent 
is that the lady is young, 
and leads a most secluded 
life. I gathered from 
what he told me that she 
is an artist. The book 
must be hers.” 

**No doubt,” assented 
Hammersleigh. 

The next afternoon, 
when Hammersleigh was 
out driving with his 
cousin, the Baronet 
pointed out the cottage 
on their homeward way. 
It was a charming retreat, 
all rusticity and _ roses, 
standing with its back to 
a little wood, its garden 
full of gaily coloured 
flowers. A basket-chair, 
with all the appearance 
of late occupation, and a 
red sunshade thrown 
carelessly down on the 
cushions, stood repose- 
fully on the lawn. 

A diminutive white dog 
jumped up from the grass 
and flew barking to the 
gate, all the tiny silver 
bells on its collar jingling 
musically. Hammers- 
leigh looked at the peace- 
ful little abode with an 
interest for which he 
could not account. 

That evening Sir Alan 
went to his room almost 
directly after dinner, and 
Hammersleigh betook 
himself and his cigar to 
the terrace. Following 
a sudden impulse for 
which he could give no 
reason, he descended the 
steps and took a short 
cut across the park which 
brought him to the lodge gates. Strolling 
along the shady road outside the gates, his 
feet took him in the direction of Rose 
Cottage. Impelled by a vague curiosity, he 
paused and looked over the low hedge 
which separated the garden from the road. 

Here the shade of the little wood cast a 
sort of premature twilight, a thick screen of 


is she?” inquired Hammers-~- 
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yews at the west side completely shutting 
out the last golden beams of the setting 
sun. The French windows were open to 
the evening air. 

Hammersleigh was about to. walk on, 
when suddenly out on the silence swelled 
the full soft tones of a piano, and then a 
voice—a woman’s exquisite voice, with a 
plaintive undercurrent of sadness rippling 
through its cadence, fell on his delighted 
ears, for music was a passion with him— 
Si la mort est le but, pourquoi donc sur les routes, 

Est-il dans les buissons de charmantes fleurs ? 
Et lorsqu’ au vent d’automne, elles s’envolent 

toutes, 


Pourquoi les voix partir, d’un ceil mouillé de 
pleurs? ... 


Mais le ciel est le but! Sur les divines routes, 
L’ésperance et la foi sement palmes and fleurs ! 
Avant le jour fatal sachons les cueillir toutes, 
Et l’éternal amour viendra sécher nos pleurs! 


The last rich notes had barely died away 
on the soft evening air when Hammers- 
leigh was startled out of his rapt absorp- 
tion by a frantic yelping, The small dog 
had come bounding across the grass and 
stood on the far side of the hedge barking 
at the intruder; and Hammersleigh was 
effectually aroused to a sense of his 
position. 

He was about to beat a hasty retreat 
when he heard a sweet voice calling to the 
<log, and a slender figure in clinging white 
«lraperies appeared at the open window. 
He slipped behind the shelter of a friendly 
yew. 

Even in that dim light he could see she 
was beautiful beyond the average; she 
made a picture—framed in clustering roses 
which had wreathed and twined themselves 
round the window—at which he never 
could have tired of looking, 

A nightingale struck upin a neighbouring 
bush, and Hammersleigh lingered yet a 
moment, unwilling to leave the spot. But 
at last he tore himself away, his veins full 
of a‘strange, subtle sweetness which the 
tranquil stillness of the night and the 
distant trilling of the nightingale all 
accentuated. 

% % % % 

The next afternoon, about four o’clock, 
found Major Hammersleigh sallying along 
under the glare of the hot sunshine in 
the direction of Rose Cottage, Sir Alan’s 
card and the fateful volume of Shelley in 
his pocket; he was hastening to leave the 
one on, and restore the other to the 
occupant of the cottage. 

A middle-aged woman of slightly severe 
aspect appeared in answer to his ring. 

‘Ts your mistress at home ?” he asked. 
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She hesitated for a moment; then with 
a penetrating glance at him, she led the 
way across the small hall and opened. the 
door of a charmingly furnished room— 
half drawing-room, half studio. A large 
grand piano stood in a recess; an easel, 
placed in a good light by the bow-window 
which overlooked the garden at the back 
of the house, had a half-finished picture 
resting on it. A large sketch-book stood 
on the floor, while a quantity of loose 
sketches, finished and unfinished, lay on a 
table. 

Hammersleigh examined the picture on 
the easel with the-critical eye of a qualified 
amateur. ‘The work before him was a 
simple subject, powerfully handled, and 
executed with all the vigour of genius. 

But the sound of the opening door and 
the soft rustle of a dress caused him to 
wheel round, and he found himself con- 
fronting a tall, slender woman—or girl, for 
she could not have been more than two or 
three and twenty—with one of the saddest, 
most beautiful faces he had ever seen. 

“1 am the bearer of my cousin Sir Alan 
Fanning’sapologies,” murmured Hammers- 
leigh after an involuntary pause. “‘ He is, 
as you doubtless know,.a great invalid, and 
he asked me to be his representative in 
calling upon you.” 

** Yes, I have heard of his sad state of 
health,” she replied in a clear, sweet 
voice, and with all the self-possession of a 
finished woman of the world. 

** | have also called on my own account,” 
went on Hammersleigh, producing the 
Shelley. ‘‘Am I right in supposing this 
is yours ?” 

““My Shelley!” she exclaimed in 
surprise. ‘* How did you get it? I missed 
it some days ago.” 

**] found it in the wood by the river, and 
took possession of it. It was my cousin 
who suggested it might be yours.” 

‘**T remember now,” she said, stretching 
out her hand for the book. ‘I must have 
lost it when I was sketching there the other 
day.” 

“You are 
hazarded. 

Her whole face lighted up. 

“It is my life,” she cried vehemently. 
“‘ Without my art I should have no interest 
in life.” Then she paused abruptly, and 
the glow faded from her face, leaving it 
sadder than before. 

Then the conversation drifted to purely 
art matters. The afternoon sped all too 
quickly away, and Hammersleigh was 
suddenly roused to a sense of the fleeting 
moments by the chiming of a tiny clock. 


” 


fond of he 


painting ? 
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He rose hastily, an apology on his lips. 
She laughed a little as she held out a 
slender hand guileless of rings. 

“* Pray don’t apologise, Major Hammers- 
leigh. Your visit has been a delightful 
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the slight veil of mystery which seemed to 
envelop her; and after a while almost 
imperceptibly he fell into the way of 
accompanying her on her sketching ex- 
peditions. There was absolutely not a 
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DURING THOSE LANGUOROUS SUMMER DAYS HE WOULD LIE ON THE GROUND 
WHILE SHE SKETCHED OR PAINTED. 


break in the rustic monotony of my 
life.” 

He could only press her hand, and, 
murmuring a scarce audible reply, took his 
departure. 

After that afternoon Major. Hammers 
leigh saw a good deal of the owner of the 


Shelley, but he never tried to penetrate 


trace of coquetry in her manner towards 
him, but it was always perfectly frank and 
free from constraint. 

But despite the essentially platonic 
nature of their intercourse, it was, all the 
same, one fraught with danger to both. 
Hammersleigh never stopped to think 
whither he was drifting; but day by day 
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he was unconsciously becoming more and 
more deeply involved in the tender meshes 
of a passion that was like the dawning of 
a new life to him. 

During those languorous summer days 
he would lie on the ground while she 
sketched or painted, reading out fragments 
of her favourite Shelley, or else scraps of 
society gossip from the current papers. 

One afternoon she was busily painting 
a bend of the river with its winding per- 
spective of silver water and drooping 
willows. Hammersleigh lounged on the 
grass, turning over the pages of the World. 

** Shall I go through the whole jargon ?” 
he asked laughingly, looking up with 
veiled admiration at the beautiful face, at 
that moment full of the dreamy absorp- 
tion of the artist. 

“As you wish,” 
changing her brushes. 

‘We understand,” he read out, 
Prince Nareskoff is on his way 
his companion’s voice arrested him. 

“Stop,” she cried vehemently. 
not wish to hear that name. 
sound is hateful to me.” 

“You—do you know him?” queried 
Hammersleigh, in a constrained tone, 
regarding her in surprise. The brush 
had dropped from her hand, her face was 
pale to the lips. 

“I knew his wife,” she replied in a low 
voice, mechanically taking the brush from 
him. Then she turned to him suddenly ; 
“‘If you knew him as I do you would not 
look surprised. Selfish, cruel, tyrannical— 
a man who never all his life obeyed any 
other dictates but those suggested by his 
own vitiated passions ; who tried first to 
break his wife’s heart, then her spirit, 
who made her life such an hourly, daily 
torture, she often prayed for death to set 
her free. 

“‘ She had a child—a baby girl—but it 
died,” she went on slowly.‘ And I think 
she was glad to know it went tothe angels 
before any of the blight-spots of this life 
touched it.” Then the brush faltered and 
paused. ‘I cannot do any more work to- 
day,” she murmured. “TI feel upset; I 
always do when I think of my poor 
friend.” 

Hammersleigh helped her silently to 
collect her belongings, and accompanied 
her back to the cottage. She bid him 
good-bye abruptly at the gate, and he 
returned to the park vaguely troubled. But 
the feeling passed away in the successive 
summer days, and in the almost idyllic 
charm of their friendship the interlude was 
forgotten. 
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August faded into September, and that 
first faint, almost imperceptible change 
crept over nature, that subtle warning 
breath that whispers to us summer is 
dying. 

Hammersleigh, at his cousin’s request, 
had been busy among the partridges ; but 
in the dim dusk of the twilight he gener- 
ally went to the cottage, and he and 
Ninetta would wander round the tiny 
garden. Hammersleigh knew he loved her 
with every beat of his heart and fibre of his 
being, and latterly it had become more and 
more difficult for him to keep back the 
passionate words from his lips, but he 
feared to break the spell of their strange 
friendship ; it was too sweet, too precious 
to be rudely shattered, perhaps, by a 
declaration of passion on his part. 

One evening he wandered through 
the tender dusk to the cottage. The 
garden was bathed in shadows, but a faint 
moon was rising Over the little wood. 
Hammersleigh entered the familiar room 
by the open window, and then paused. 

Even in the dim light he could see it 
was curiously changed. Something— 
many things to which his eyes had grown 
accustomed, were missing. The piano 
had gone, the easel had disappeared, as 
had also photograph, sketches, and china. 

All at once the door opened, and 
Ninetta entered. She started slightly at 
sight of that dark figure by the window, 
and advanced hesitatingly. 

“What does this mean ?” he asked with 
a glance around. 

“‘It means,” she replied very low, “that 
I am going away to-morrow. I did not 
wish you to know until after I had gone.’ 
As she drew nearer the lizht he could see 
that her face looked curiously white and 
drawn. 

‘Going away to-morrow!”” he echoed 
in a dazed kind of way. ‘“ Why?” 

“I have been summoned away,” 
answered slowly ; “‘ to Scotland.” 

“And you were going without a word, 
without good-bye ?” he cried reproach- 
fully, gazing half sternly, wholly passion- 
ately at the slender figure by his side. 

She stretched her hand through the 
open window and drew in a late rose. 

“I was going to—write,” she mur- 
mured. “Do not think me _ ungrateful. 
You cannot guess, perhaps, all your friend- 
ship has been—a gleam of sunlight in a 
very dark life, a gleam that will never fade 
from it.” 

She spoke simply; but her words set 
Hammersleigh’s heart beating suffocat- 


ingly. 


she 
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“‘And were you going without telling 
me your name, without even holding out 
a hope of our meeting again?” he 
whispered. ‘‘Oh, Ninetta!” 
** Yes, I meant all that,” she answered. 
“T wanted to remain Ninetta always to 
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SHE STRETCHED HER HAND THROUGH THE OPEN WINDOW 


AND DREW IN A LATE ROSE. 


you, and nothing else.” Then, suddenly, 
the slender fingers covered her face, and a 
storm of sobs shook her. In an instant 
his arms were round her, and he was 
kissing her passionately. 

. My love!” he cried triumphantly. 
“ As if I would let you go!” 
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She rested mute in his arms, her eyes 
meeting his with a look of yearning 
tenderness that set his pulses tingling 
madly. 

‘* Let 
‘Never ! 


” 


you 
You 


go? he murmured. 
love me, darling, even 
as I love you.” 

“Love you!” she 
breathed. ‘Ah, yes; I 
love you.” 

For a space they were 
silent, then with a long 
shuddering sigh she 
drew herself away from 
him. 

“IT have dreamed my 
dream,” she said 
hollowly. ‘ To-night I 
have been for one short 
moment absolutely 
happy; to-morrow what 
is there left me? 
Nothing—save my art, 
and I don’t know that I 
shall ever care to paint 
again.” 

** Your art,” he cried, 
drawing her to him again. 
“How strangely you 
talk! You must give 
up your life of work, and 
come to me, my wife.” 

She laughed jarringly. 

““My life of work!” 
she echoed. ‘‘ My life 
of bondage rather.” 

“Bondage!” he re- 
plied, drawing back 
slightly, his eager arms 
loosening their hold. 

“Yes, bondage,” she 
cried bitte sly. “Oh,” 
she added with a little 
wail, “‘I love you and I 
can be nothing to you, 
7, the wife of Prince 
Platon Nareskoff!” 

Hammersleigh _ stag- 
gered back as if he had 
been shot. 

“You—you Prince 
Nareskoff’s wife ?” 

“Yes, I am the Prin- 
cess Nareskoff. I, who 
at the age of sixteen was 
counted the luckiest girl in London because 
I was forced into a union with him,to be the 
plaything of his short-lived sensuous fancy, 
and to gratify the overweening ambition 
of my worldly mother. You can guess, 
perhaps, all I suffered. After a year or 
less, when he had grown tired of me, he 
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left me for months alone in his Russian 
palace until my health suffered so severely, 
the doctors ordered me back to Eng- 
land, where I have lived ever since. I 
go to join him to-morrow in Scotland, 
where we are to be the guests of the 
Duchess of C ce 

Hammersleigh was silent, save for his 
loud, hurried breathing. 

““My only comfort is that it will not 
be for long,” she went on; “only a few 
years at most, and I and my baby will 
be together again.” 

“What do you 
hoarsely. 

““T mean,” she replied, ‘‘ that the seeds 


” 


mean ? he cried 


of the deadly disease sown in Russia are 
gaining ground. You have only to look 
at my hectic face to know.” 

““Oh, my love! no, no!” he cried 
despairingly, straining herto him. ‘‘ Come 
with me to India, away from him. Let us 
live our lives where no one will know us. 
Let me cherish you, love you, and teach 
you to forget this miserable marriage.” 

She started back. 

“You!” she murmured. Then, with a 
gesture of infinite tenderness, she laid her 
hand on his lips. 

“‘ No, dear friend, I love you too well ; 
and—and when I meet my baby it will be 
with a soul as pure as hers, I hope.” 





THE ARCADES AND BAZAARS 


OF LONDON. 


By GEORGE CLINCH. 


HE history of shops and shopping in 

London presents no more clearly 

defined phase than that which is compre- 
hended under the head of bazaars. 

The chief principle of the bazaar is 
supposed to be the classification of trades, 
and the idea is probably of Oriental origin, 
but it is doubtful whether the bazaars 
of London have 
ever been any- 
thing else than 
a miscellaneous 
assemblage of 
stalls under cover 
for the sale of 
various articles. 

The first ex- 
ample of this class 
of commercial 
project was not 
opened until the 
early part of the 
present century, 
and, in spite of 
its charitable 
purpose, it en- 
countered at first 
much of that 
opposition which 
is usually dis- 
played in connec- 
tion with new 
inventions and 
innovations of all 
kinds. The 
London bazaars, 
however and the 
arcades which are 
closely akin to 
them, comprise a 
number of buildings of a by no means 
uninteresting character. 

The Pantheon, in Oxford Street, widely 
known in connection with a certain firm 
of wine and spirit merchants, has a history 
which extends more than a hundred years 
back. It was built in 1772, and opened 
as a sort of winter Ranelagh. Dr. John- 
son, accompanied by Boswell, visited 
it, and both considered it inferior to 
Ranelagh, but its attraction was so great 


THE PANTHEON, IN OXFORD STREET, ABOUT 1795. 


among the pleasure - going people of 
the day that Mrs. Cornelys found it a 
formidable rival to her institution for 
masquerades and other amusements in 
Soho Square. 

The first building, erected from designs 
by James Wyatt, was destroyed by fire in 
1792; the second building was taken 
down in 1812; 
and the third 
structure, the shell 
of which still re- 
mains, was also 
built in 1812. In 
1834 the Pantheon 
was converted 
into a bazaar, the 
structural altera- 
tions being carried 
out under the 
direction of 
Sydney Smirke, 
A.R.A. The in- 
terior was taste- 
fully decorated 
with paintings, 
and the _ whole 
building was con- 
trived on such a 
scale of magnifi- 
cence as to cost 
about forty 
thousand pounds. 
It was, in fact, the 
most imposing of 
all the bazaars of 
London, and at- 
tracted a_ large 
number of visitors. 

Soho Bazaar, 
which has already been referred to, is 
of special interest from the fact that it 
was the first establishment of its kind 
in London. It was founded in 1816 
by Mr. John Trotter, whose motive was 
benevolent rather than commercial. At 
the termination of the war, when a large 
number of widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatives of those who were killed were in 
distress and unable to find employment, 
he conceived the idea of affording them 
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THE PANTHEON, ABOUT 1835. 


advantages to begin business without great 
risk and outlay of capital. Mr. Trotter had 
some unoccupied premises in Soho Square, 
and in order to put his excellent plan into 
a practical form he offered them for the 
purpose to the Government, free of ex- 
pense; but his offer was declined, and 
thereupon he decided to undertake the 
responsibility himself. His scheme was 
such a great success as to induce many 
private individuals to establish bazaars in 
different parts of London. At one time 
Soho Bazaar was patronised by a large 
number of wealthy customers, but those 
days. have long passed away, and this 
bazaar, in common with others of its class, 
has been much injured by the keen com- 
petition of the modern “stores.” It is, 
however, but fair to say that indications 
were not wanting that there was previously 
a decline of this particular fashion of 
shopping. 

Burlington Arcade, built in 1819 by 
Samuel Ware, occupies a narrow piece of 
ground on the west side of the site of 
Burlington House and Gardens. It is a 
little over two hundred yards in length, 
and contains a large number of shops, pro- 
ducing an annual rental of £4,000. 

The name Exeter Change is familiar to 
most people, although popular ideas as to 
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what it exactly was, and 

where it was situated, are, 

to say the least, somewhat 

vague. This may be ac- 

counted for by the fact that 

there were two distinct 

buildings known by this name. 

The first building stood on 

the spot which is now 

Burleigh Street, and extended 

into the main road, so that 

the foot-thoroughfare of one 

side of the Strand ran directly 

into it. It was constructed 

about the year 1680, as a 

writer in 1681 speaks of it 

as lately built. The Ex- 

change contained two walks 

on the ground floor and two 

on the upper storey, with 

shops on either side for 

milliners, hosiers, and other 

tradesmen. ‘The institution, 

however, was never a suc- 

cess. It gradually became 

more and more neglected, 

and tenants could not be 

found for the stalls on the 

ground-floor, while the upper 

apartments were at an early 

date applied to other uses. 

Among other purposes the rooms were 

hired for offices by the managers of the 

famous Land Bank; and here, too, the 
body of the poet Gay was laid in state. 

When Dodsley drew up his “ London,” 

in 1761, “the large room above was used 

for auctions.” ‘The last tenant of the 

upper rooms was Mr. Cross, with his 
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menagerie; and here, in March 1826, 
Chunee, the famous elephant, was shot. 
In 1829 the first Exeter "Change came to 
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an end. The con- 
tents were sold by 
auction by Mr. 
George Robins, in 
April of that year, 
and the splendid 
collection of animals 
was afterwards re- 
moved to the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, 
at Penton Place, 
Kennington, where 
they formed the nu- 
cleus of a very famous 
zoological collection. 

The second build- 
ing known = as 
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Strand appears to 
be a more congenial 
home for institutions 
of this class. The 
Lowther Arcade, the 
great mart for toys 
of French and 
German manufac- 
ture, and also for 
cheap jewellery and 
glass, still flourishes. 
It is probably the 
best known of all 
the bazaars and 
arcades of London. 
The building, de- 
signed originally by 
Witherden Young, 
has some _ good 





Exeter *Change, which 
was built in 1844, was an 
arcade running obliquely 
from Catherine Street to 
Wellington Street North, 
Strand. It was designed 
by Sydney Smirke, and 
consisted of a polygonal 
compartment at each end, 
the intermediate passage 
being lighted from above. 
In 1863 the building was 
demolished, in conse- 
quence of the enterprise 
proving unprofitable, and 
the Strand Music Hall 
was erected on its site. 
The west end of the ST. JAMES’S BAZAAR. 
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architectural features, far surpassing those 
of Burlington House. The ceiling vista, 
of small pendentive domes, is much 
admired, and the caducei in the angles 
are well executed. The arcade is nearly 
250 ft. long, and its stalls of various fancy 
articles are covered with an almost endless 
variety of objects suitable for Christmas 
and other presents. 

The Lowther Bazaar, which was situated 
nearly opposite the Lowther Arcade, was 
once celebrated for its show of fancy 
goods, Magic Cave, and other exhibitions. 
A frequent visitor to this exhibition from 
1848 to 1850 was Louis Philippe. Both 
arcade and bazaar were named after Lord 
Lowther, who was the Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests at the period of 
their erection. 

The Adelaide Gallery of Practical 
Science close by was once a popular 
institution. Here Jacob Perkins exhibited 
his steam gun. Between the years 1838 
and 1843 a living electric eel was exhibited, 
and a variety of exhibitions, concerts, etc., 
have subsequently been held here. Adelaide 
Gallery is now Gatti’s Restaurant. 
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St. James’s Bazaar, King Street, St. 
James's Street, was erected in 1832, its 
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chief feature being a fine saloon about 
200 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. A variety of 
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THE ADELAIDE GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE (NOW GATTI’S), 1832. 
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entertainments have been given here, in- 
cluding dioramic pictures of the obsequies 
of Napoleon at Paris in 1841 and an 
exhibition of decorative works for the 
new Houses of Parliament in 1844. The 
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building was subsequently transformed 
into chambers, and in 1883-84 the interior 
was rebuilt for the Junior Army and Navy 
Stores. 

Where the Princess’s Theatre now 
stands in Oxford Street was once the 
Queen’s Bazaar, which was destroyed by 
fire in 1829. Curiously enough, this fire 
originated at a dioramic display in which 
was shown “the destruction of York 
Minster by fire.” 

The Queen’s Hall, Langham 
now occupies the site of the old 
Portland Bazaar, which was once cele- 
brated for its ‘‘German Fair” and its 
display of cleverly modelled toy figures 
of animals. 

The Pantechnicon, Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, was built for a bazaar 
chiefly for carriages and furniture, and also 
for the warehousing of pictures, carriages, 
wines, and all kinds of furniture. 

There are a number of other bazaars 
which could be added to this brief 
enumeration, but, generally speaking, they 
are of smaller proportions or inferior 
interest to those mentioned. One bazaar, 
however, of an interesting character was 
temporarily held on the stage and in the 
auditorium of Covent Garden Theatre. 
This was in 1845, in connection with the 
Anti-Corn Law League. In six weeks 
the sum of £25,000 was cleared by the 
speculation, and the theatre was let for 
#3000. ‘The theatre was painted and 
arranged so as to represent a vast Tudor 
Hall, and was illuminated day and night 
by gas. 
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